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WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE re-opening of the session of Congress brought with it a 
T renewal of the debate on the Funding Bill, and it was at 
once seen that the House means to father Mr. Woop’s venture- 
some scheme of fixing the rate at three per cent. A few members 
of the House had taken the trouble to feel the pulse of the busi- 
ness classes during the recess, and came back to change their 
votes. But the great majority had either been too much absorbed 
with holiday festivities. to heed the current discussion, or too 
much convinced of their own wisdom to take any advice. No 
effect on their minds was produced by debate, even when it was 
shown by clear arithmetic that the credit of the American govern- 
ment was not sufficient to float even the quantity of long-time 
bonds now in the market at three per cent., and that there was 
no reasonable expectation that six hundred millions of short- 
time bonds could be added to the amount at any such rate. 
Our statesmen seem to have made up their minds that the fat 
of Congress should suffice to determine what is the measure of 
our National credit, and they mean to make the experiment. We 
do not say it is absolutely certain that they will fail. Some 
English critics of the situation think they may succeed, and the 
results of the sale of four and four-and-a-half per cent. bonds 
falsified many predictions. But we regard their success as worse 
for the country than failure, since it will result in transferring 
a still larger amount of our debt to foreign holders,—an evil not 
less, but greater, than the payment of a high rate of interest to 
our own people. This we regarded as the great mischief of the 
funding system from the start, and Mr. Woop’s new bill is the 
last and worst intensification of it. 





Tue banks are united in their opposition to the scheme, but 
they seem to rely too much upon the consideration that if their 
resistance to the new bonds should result in a contraction of the 
currency through their abandoning their circulation, the govern- 
ment will find no purchasers. They should not fail to remember 
that that abandonment of circulation must go very far before it: 
begins to cause any contraction. So long as the government 
can manage to pay them in coin or paper for the expiring bonds 
on which the abandoned circulation is based, so long will the 
process result in an expansion of the circulation by ten per cent. 
of the amount of those bonds, and consequently in an increased 
easiness in the money-market ; and as fast as the new bonds can be 
sold, the supply of paper and coin at the disposal of the Treasury for 
this purpose will be replenished. In fine, nothing could annoy 
or embarrass the Treasury, except a general and united abandon- 
donment of circulation and presentation of bonds for redemption 
in amounts which would exceed the whole volume of coin and 
paper on hand. As every one knows, this would be hardly, if at 
all, possible under the existing conditions of redemption. And 
whatever the inconvenience felt by the people through the aban- 
donment of bank circulation, it is not likely to be felt by the 
Treasury. On the other hand, if the National banks are about 
to show themselves incompetent or unwilling to supply the wants 
of the country as regards circulation, they will force, sooner or 
later, an increase in the volume of government paper. 








TueE National Banks, or at least some of them, have not been 
behaving in a way to strengthen the hands of their friends. In 
some instances there has been a large retirement of circulation, 
simply for the sake of the premium on their bonds upon which 
their currency was based, and this at a time when the need of more 
currency wasfelt in business circles. Others have substituted the five 
and six per cent. bonds, soon tobe redeemed for the four and four-and- 
a-half per cent bonds they previously held, because the latter were 
selling at a much higher premium than the former. This is re- 
garded by all who are not specially interested in those corpora- 
tions, and by many who are, as a singularly selfish and short- 
sighted policy, and one likely to injure the banks in public confi- 
dence. For the creation of “the instrument of exchange and as- 
sociation ” is a public trust committed to these corporations under 
conditions so favorable to them as to occasion very loud and some- 
times just complaints of their being unduly favored. And now it 
is found that many of them treat this trust as valuable merely so 
far as offering them an unusually favorable chance for successful 
speculation in bonds, without any regard to the general interests 
of the mercantile community. Asa remedy, it is proposed that 
they be obliged, before withdrawing their bonds from the Treas- 
ury, to call in their circulation, over their own counters in the old- 
fashioned way. This would be so slow a process that speculative 
transactions would be impossible ; but the banks might plead, with 
some truth, that it would be a breach of contract, since they ac- 
cepted their circulation with the understanding that they could get 
back their bonds on depositing treasury notes of equal amount 
with their circulation. The proposal to impose this restraint is 
the more significant as coming from a newspaper which has always 
advocated the substitution of bank notes for treasury notes, and 
which, less than a year ago, proved, to its own satisfaction, that we 
had too much money by some hundreds of millions. 





TuE Democratic majority in Congress are evidently anxious to 
avoid giving Mr. GARFIELD a good reason for summoning a special 
session of the next Congress, immediately after his inauguration. 
There are a great many small arrangements for the benefit of their 
party, which would be at once upset by an extra session; and their 
experience of two years ago must incline them them to the belief 
that such sessions are not wholesome for their party. They are 
therefore disposed to pass all the necessary legislation before ad- 
journment, not even excepting the bill for the payment of the U. 
S. deputy-marshals for services rendered during the last three 
years. Some Republican papers twit them with having given up 
the issue upon which they fought their party battles, both in Con- 
gress and before the people. Even if it were so, they would be 
acting like sensible men, since their defeat at the polls carries with 
it the defeat of their proposal to abolish the office, or to rob it of 
its constitutional powers. But the payment of the deputy-mar- 
shals involves no such retraction. It is simply a recognition of the 
fact that these officers exist by law, and have a right to the com- 
pensation fixed by law, whether the retention of the office be ex- 
pedient or inexpedient. 

We are surprised that the Democrats show so little wisdom in 
leaving political scandals for the next Congress to overhaul, when 
they might, by prompt action, rob investigation of much of its 
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sting. For instance, the alleged abuse of the Franking privilege 
by certain Democratic Congressmen during the last election, will 
certainly be probed to its depths during the next session. So with 
the “alleged” abuses and outrages connected with the elections in 
South. If the party had the courage to deal with these as the 
Vicksburg Herald has dealt with those in its district, it would do 
much to save itself from the charge of complicity with such states- 
men as Mr. Cuatmers. The Republicans are eager for a chance 
to begin these investigations. It is the reason why some of them 
are desirous of an extra session. The Democrats have at least 
nothing to lose by a bold policy in the matter, and much might be 
done in the six weeks stili left them. 





Tue Indian Appropriation Bill now before Congress contains a 
clause for the abolition of the Board of Indian Commissioners. 
We have not been able to follow very closely the doings of this 
Board of late years, and therefore cannot judge of the force of the 
charge that it has been nothing but an echo of the Interior De- 
partment, and has had no proper oversight of the matters entrusted 
to its care. So little has been heard from it on any of the living 
issues, such as the matter of the Poncas, that this accusation might 
seem fully justified. In one great matter the Board has not suc- 
ceeded in doing what was hoped of it, nor even in making a large 
effort to accomplish it. It has not enlisted all the religious bodies 
in America in the work of civilizing and Christianizing the Indians, 
as was expected. ‘The Methodist Church, for instance, after having 
assigned to it a large field of labor, has done substantially nothing 
for its occupation and cultivation. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that the Board, as at first constituted, exercised an ex- 
cellent influence upon our Indian policy. It exposed and put a 
stop to the traders’ tricks, which had been practiced with regard 
to contracts for supplies of dry goods and the like. It forced the 
resignation of the scamp whom General Grant selected as his first 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and whom, with his usual pertina- 
city, he kept in office till the last moment when his retention 
was possible. And as the Board costs nothing, while it is made up 
in general of reputable business men, it would not be bad policy to 
retain it. As its component parts change from time to time, it may 
again become a very useful and vigorous body, and may not have 
to deal with Secretaries who have Mr, Scuurz’s cleverness in 
making other people echoes of his own opinions and prejudices. 





“For three years I fought against you in my mind. I wished 
to go home to my own land, but it is impossible to get ahead of 
you. So I have decided to sit still in the new land. We wish 
you to make our paper straight for us, and to give us good paper, 
such as cannot be setaside. Then I will be sitting on a big stone, 
and I will not be afraid of you when I see you.” This is the 
comment made upon Mr. Scuurz’s Indian policy by the principal 
chief of the Poncas, during the Washington interview. And this 
is the meaning of the despatch sent by President Hayes’s Ponca 
Commission, when they tell us that the people in the Indian Terri- 
tory acquiesce in what their chiefs in Washington agree to. It 
means (1) that the Indian Department for three years past has 
been publishing fictions as to the state of opinion among the 
Poncas. It has been representing them as happy and con- 
tented in the Indian Territory, and Mr. Tipsies as stirring up an 
ill feeling which else would have had no existence, when, all 
through those years their dominant purpose has been to get back 
to Dacotah, and they have been “ fighting in their minds” against 
the urgency of Mr. ScuurRz’s agents, the only white men allowed 
to see them or to speak with them. It means (2) that the three 
years’ of gallant resistance to tyranny have ended in a pitiful col- 
lapse of their courage, through utter despair of justice at the white 
man’s hands. “ We cannot get ahead of you.” But they beg to 





have their title-deeds made so strong that there can never be a re- 
newal of the iniquity,—that no future Mr. Schurz may expel them 
from the new homes they accept so reluctantly as the substitute 
for “ their own land.” We make no appeal to Secretary ScHurz 
in their behalf. His heart is hardened against them. But surely 
Mr. Hayes cannot afford to leave this blot upon his administration, 
and to have it said by history that the cry of this helpless people 
sounded at the very doors of the White House, and that he treated 
itas Ahab treated the cry of Naboth! 





The Governor of Utah has been over-hasty in refusing to give 
Mr. Cannon, the Mormon delegate-elect, a certificate of election, 
and in giving that certificate to Mr. CAMPBELL, the Gentile candi- 
date. The Governor is the judge of nothing except the returns, 
and by these returns Mr. CANNon was elected. Whether Mr. Can- 
NON is an alien ora naturalized citizen, is for Congress to judge. 
We think this worthy of notice, because it is one fragment of a 
thoroughly mistaken policy, which often has been adopted towards 
the Mormons. However objectionable their marital arrangements, 
this sect is entitled to the strictest justice at the hands of the gov- 
ernment. This is the only true policy toward them. Everything 
that looks like persecution strengthens the hands of the leaders, 
and postpones the dissolution of the sect. Their whole history is 
the story of their increase through persecution. It confirms the 
uniform experience that any persecution short of the extermination 
to which Puruip II. subjected the Spanish Protestants, and which de 
Montrort applied to the Albigenses, is not only a crime, but a 
blunder. 





WE cordially second the suggestion that the best representative 
of New York in Mr. GArFIELD’s Cabinet would be Mr. JAMEs, as 
Postmaster General. His nomination ought to please the Stal- 
warts, for Mr. JAMEs is one of themselves. It ought to please the 
Independents, for it would be a promotion just in the line of Civil 
Service Reform. It would be the selection, for the head of our 
Post Office system, of the man who knows more about it than any 
other man in America, and could give us the best general adminis- 
tration of its interests. Mr. JAMEs has made the New York office 
a model of successful management, and has acquitted himself with 
great credit in the most difficult and laborious position in the De- 
partment. Were he in power, he would introduce the latest im- 
provements ‘in Post Office methods, so far as the circumstances of 
the country permit of their application. We should no longer find 
it impossible to get a letter from Philadelphia delivered in New 
York on the day it was mailed. 





TuE Post Office Department proposes to expend a million and 
a half in paying American steamship lines to carry the mails to 
Mexico and the American countries south of it. This sum is ridic- 
ulously small, but it has the advantage, for that very reason, of ex- 
citing less opposition to the appropriation, and it is possible that 
something may come of it. It is something to have Congress 
accept the principle of subsidies.to steamship lines. For, if once 
the principle is accepted, the refusal to make generous appropria- 
tions will be seen to be ridiculous as coming from a country as rich 
as ours. There is no wide-spread, popular hostility to this method 
of procedure. If there had been, Mr. RANDALL, in his hunt after 
new issues for the Democratic party, would not have hit on this one. 
There is a great deal of genuine indifference on the subject, in the 
interior States especially, and there is active hostility among the 
small knot of persons in New York and Boston who advocate a 
revolution in our Registry Laws, for their own benefit and that of 
foreign ship builders. But if ever we are to have a great mercan- 
tile marine on the ocean, to compare with our incomparable ton- 
nage on the lakes and rivers, it will be by following in the line of 
action begun by England, as France is getting ready to follow it. 
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THE Irish members of Parliament seem determined to make the 
fullest use of the share in British constitutional liberty which was 
assigned them at the Union, a share which, according to SIR 
CuarLes Durry, “consists in being heard with visible impatience, 
and peremptorily out voted on every material question, by amajor- 
ity who do not trouble themselves to listen to the debate”. If 
the Irish people had representation proportionaate to their popula- 
lation,—— i. e., 124 members instead of 105,—and if all these were 
chosen by household suffrage as in the English and Scotch 
boroughs, instead of many being elected by Protestant minorities, 
the representation would be sufficiently strong and united to make 
itself felt. As it is, they evidently mean, in the absence of other 
means of influencing legislation, to adopt the policy followed by 
all minorities, when their feelings are greatly aroused. They will 
use parliamentary forms to obstruct legislation, just as the Repub- 
licans inthe House are doing to prevent the passage of the Mor- 
gan joint-resolution on the Electoral count. It is quite true that 
this will be to the injury of other than Irish interests, and that 
there are many great measures which call for immediate action. 
But it is equally true that it is by no will or consent of the Irish 
nation that the Irish representatives are brought to the Imperial 
Parliament, instead of being allowed to sit in their own Parliament in 
Dublin. And if obstruction of legislation in England helps to create 
a wish never to see another Irishman in the Imperial Parliament 
the Irish people will be very glad of the result. It is expected 
that the Ministry will propose some new rule to prevent the prac- 
tice. The Home Rulers are now too numerous and too united to 
come under the action of that already enacted, for, by distributing 
the work, they can prevent and keep from offering a larger number 
of motions than the rule allows to a “ngle member, and yet stop 
legislation. But the enactment of anything like the French cléture 
_ or our own previous question, is a business into which no English 
party will go with a light heart, for they know that they will be 
making a gag which will be used to stop their own mouths as 
soon as they are in the minority. 


It seems probable that the ministry have not yet agreed upon 
any plan of Irish Land Reform. They kept themselves to safe gen- 
eralities in the Queen’s speech, and they declined to give more spe- 
cific information until their plan should be laid before the House. 
But even those generalities disclosed enough to excite discontent, 
not only among the Home Rulers, but even among the Irish Lib- 
erals. They have expressed formally their discontent with what 
they believe to be forthcoming, and are urging the ministry to take 
more vigorous measures. On the other hand, the ministry seem 
determined to pass laws for coercion before bringing in any other, 
and it is said that they will, if necessary, postpone the debate on the 
Queen’s speech for that purpose. It is characteristic of Mr. Glad- 
stone that, at such a crisis as this, he should insist on putting down 
disorder first and granting redress of grievances afterwards. His 
half ideal and half finical type of mind naturally inclines to this 
step, where a more robust and practical man would have reversed 
the order of procedure. We wish him joy of his undertaking, with 
the united forces of the Home Rule party pledged to offer united 
resistance at every step. 





THE power of the Land League over the Irish is evidenced even more 
by the self-restraint they show than by the strength of their united 
action, when the time calls for action. The government has suppressed 
several of their local meetings, and in every instance they have 
dispersed without committing a single lawless act. Except one fight, 
in which the military used their arms as freely as did the red-shirts 
in South Carolina, there has been no collision between the people 
and the authorities. 





The people seem to have discovered the | 
strength there is in united and peaceful action, and no coercion | works; and they will give to the Irish people such an opportunity 


laws will affect them a particle. As to the effect of such laws, the 
past history of Ireland does not offer much encouragement to their 
advocates. English Liberal newspapers have been raking up the 
statutes of Irish agrarian crimes, and find that they were rather 
more numerous when the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, and ~ 
the possession of fire-arms madea crime, than at other times. The 
only successful instance of coercion was the operation of the West- 
meath Act, which applied to a single county, and followed the utter 
collapse of the Fenian movement, when the discontented party had 
already lost all heart for resistance. 





THAT a peasant proprietorship, rather than laws to protect ten- 
ants, furnishes the real solution of the Irish Land question, is the 
conviction of all who are acting as leaders of Irish opinion. And 
yet this, like any other piece of mere Land legislation, is beset by 
practical difficulties of the worst kind. If the Government should 
buy out the present landlords, all except a few would leave the 
island. At present one-sixth of the soil is owned by absentees who 
reside abroad, and one-fifth of it by half-absentees who live in 
Dublin. The drain of so much money from the country is already 
a serious mischief, but it would be much worse during the thirty- 
five years in which all rents would be paid into the Exchequer at 
London. Then, again, the new arrangement would furnish no 
guarantee against the creation of a new set of landlords, more op- 
pressive than those now in possession. The ambition of the Irish 
peasant is not merely to own land, but to be a landlord himself. 
The little holdings secured to the present tenants by the land re- 
form would be cut up into still smaller fragments by subletting, 
and these would be again sublet, until there would be from three 
to twelve landlords piled on the top of one tenant, each deriving 
some profit out of the poor fellow, at the bottom of the heap, who 
did the work. This is not a fancy sketch. It is the picture 
of what has happened on estates which allowed of sub-letting. 





Tue three F’s—fair rent, free sale of tenant-right, and fixity of 
tenure—are urged by English Liberals as the proper remedy. 
They were first proposed by Mr. Isaac Butt many years ago, but 
they had no chance of enactment until the Land League made 
matters urgent. This plan is open to similar objections. A “ fair 
rent” differs from a rack-rent in amount, or else it is no gain to the 
tenant. If it differs, the tenant-right is worth just the difference 
capitalized. Every change of tenants after this reform will bring 
the land under rack-rent, i. e., under the highest rent that can be 
had in the open market. For a rack-rent is not, as most Land 
Reformers seem to think, an artificial and arbitrary creation of the 
landlords. If it is an excessive rent, it is so because of the 
economic condition of the country at large, and not because of an 
exceptional power exercised by the Irish landlord. To make that 
or any rent fair to both parties, the first requisite is to relieve the 
pressure of the people upon the land, by the creation of other kinds 
of employment in Ireland. Until that is done, and the policy 
followed by the Irish Parliament from 1783 till 1801 is resumed, 
no land legislation will greatly relieve the misery of the Irish 
people. And only the grant of Parliamentary Home Rule will 
secure any such return to the policy in vogue before the Union. 





Mr. GLADSTONE proposes to give Home Rule to the Irish coun- 
ties, but not to the kingdom. The grant will be a great boon, for 
the Irish counties are miserably misgoverned under the present 
system of boards of appointed justices. The new boards will be 
elected by popular suffrage, and vested with large powers of local 
initiative. They will obviate the necessity of constant and expen- 
sive application to Parliament for permission to undertake public 
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of making themselves heard and felt, that there will be much more | 
attention to their wants than can be secured through their imper- 
fect representation in an English Parliament. It is not impossible 
that this concession, so far from silencing the demand for an Irish 
Parliament, may only result in giving an irresistible force to that 
demand. It was the debate on Repeal in the Town Council 
of Dublin, in 1843, which gave the agitation such an impetus that 
it could only be restrained by the use of military force and by 
political prosecution. 





WERE the French Republic to modify its policy in one essen- 
tial point, the news of the election last Sunday would excite noth- 
ing but the unqualified sympathy of the believers in popular gov- 
ernment throughout the world. Those elections indicate that the 
Republicans, as distinguished from the Radicals, on the one side, 
and from the Monarchists of all shades, on the other, have an ever 
firmer hold upon the constituencies, and that no programme except 
that of M. Gampetta, can be carried out in France during this 
generation. Of course, much of this growth of the party in voting 
strength is due to official influence. In France every agent under 
the government is also the political agent of the party in power. 
There is no hypocritical concealment of the fact that, about elec- 
tion time, his chief duty is to secure votes for the party, which 
sublimely identifies its own success with the welfare of the nation 
and regards all such services as dutiful and patriotic. It has been 
so under all parties in France. It was this which made the victory 
of the Republicans over MACMAnHON and BroG iz so remarkable. 
And while the Republic is now honestly in the majority, if matters 
were left to take their course and were free from official manipula- 
tion, the opposition vote would be much larger than it is. But all 
true Liberals will feel merely a qualified satisfaction with the re- 
sult. For the French Republic has yet to learn the first elements of 
Liberal principles,—the faith in the power of truth and justice to 
commend themselves to the understanding and conscience of the 
people, whatever agencies are employed by reactionists and ob- 
scurantists. It is an intolerant, illiberal, priest-hunting Republic. 
Its efforts in this direction are not to be confined to the expulsion 
of the religious orders. There is a law under way which enacts 
universal compulsory, secular education, that is, which forbids any 
French father who thinks a priest the best teacher for his child to 
act upon that judgment. If the Republic were designing to force 
the pupils of the Jesuits to follow them into exile, they could not 
have adopted a better way of reaching this. The first effect of 
the law will be that France will have a large body of her children 
educated beyond her own frontiers, in schools in which hatred of 
the Republic and its ways will be the lesson taught with most 
emphasis. 





THE supporters of Mr. Grow, the anti-machine men in the 
present legislature of Pennsylvania, withdrew from the Senatorial 
caucus at Harrisburg on Thursday evening, and refused to abide by 
the result of that caucus—the nomination of a Cameronian pup- 
pet to the Senate of the United States. That the “ bolters” did 
right, there is no oneto deny. The right to bolt has been con- 
firmed over and over again by the people. And in the present in- 
stance the reasons for such action are abundant, ample and satis- 
factory. Mr. OLIvER is a nobody, whose very selection, made to 
order, should mantle his cheeks with the blush of disgrace as he 
remembers what a terrible parody upon merit his nomination 
is. He does not even represent the small matter of himself, 
as he is under orders more despotic than ever issued to a slave. 
And such a man is nominated to sit in that great chamber where 
have sat ApAMs and Hamitton, WeEpSTER, CLAY, CALHOUN and 
SuMNER. Mr. Harry OLIiver beside these! The satite of the 





century ! 


Not so much, however, on account of Mr. OLIvErR’s unfitness do 


| we endorse the action of the “bolters’”’ as for the defiance thus 


happily given to the infernal “ machine” in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Poor Mr. OLIVER is to be sincerely pitied. In his shiver- 
ing obedience to orders, he has been placed upon a pedestal a 
hundred times too large for him, from whence he may be hurled 
at any moment by the power that lifted him from obscurity to 
light. We see him there and bid him “ good bye.” He is more 
sinned against than sinning. But behind him, pulling the wires of the 
hapless marionettes that we out of politeness call legislators, the close 
observer can behold Mr. MatrHew Quay, Senator CAMERON’s man- 
ager, and “the machine.”’ Again the despicable influence that de- 
grades the very purpose of our political system comes to light and 
exhibits the impotency of its desire for good. Had “the ma- 
chine” attempted toelect aman whose record would have done credit 
to Pennsylvania,the people would have had nothing to say. But“ the 
machine” is powerless to raise its intentions above the sickening 
level of personal aggrandizement, and counts that the most bril- 
liant victory that ensures the greatest display of booty. Pennsyl- 
vania has proved her ability to “smash the machine.” From this 
time on, as Mr. CAMERON has shown his indisposition to do anything 
of any value, anunending, resolute, tireless crusade against CAMERON 
and “ Cameronianism,” in every form is begun. Every figure of 
history that perverted the will of the people and trampled on the 
advancement of the nation has sooner or later met his Waterloo. 
Mr. CAMERON’sS is not far off. 


-_- 


Tue Independent Republicans will throw themselves into the 
contest with an ardor that is none the less active, in that it is not 
born of personal vanity and ambition. Their power has been suffi- 
ciently demonstrated to make of value their claims to fight. And 
fight they will, Far better, they believe,and every honest-minded 
citizen with them, thata Democrat should fill the high place to be 
disposed of next week than that a CAMERONIAN monstrosity should 
be the accredited Senator from Pennsylvania. We have not always 
agreed with Senator WALLACE, nor do we endorce many of the 
principles of his party, but we would far rather have him sent back 
for another term, than that a mushroom Senator of Mr. CAMERON’S 
choosing should be sent to add one more to the servile effigies the 
“machine” has implanted upon thiscountry. The beginning of the 
end has come ; not only to the influence of Mr. CAMERON, but to 
Mr. Cameron himself. The petty despotism of his personal ambi- 
tions can no longer be tolerated as the price of his continuance in 
power. The people elected him, and the people expected some- 
thing more than insult, and something better than degradation. 





UR record of events at home and abroad closes with the week 
ending January 13th :— 


Indian atrocities upon stage travellers are reported from Texas. 

Mr. Epison gave an exhibition of his electric light to “a score 
of capitalists and shareholders,” at Menlo Park, N.J., on the 6th. 

The National Rifle Association decided on the 11th not to accept 
EARL STANHOPE’S invitation to participate in the Wimbledon Rifle 
meeting next July. 

Dora SCHERNIKOW and Henry Beyer, of New York, have been 
sentenced to the penitentiary for twelve years, for abducting a Ger- 
man immigrant girl aged 16. 

DaniEL G. Ro tins, Assistant District Attorney, has been ap- 
pointed by Governor CoRNELL, much to the satisfaction of the 
people, in place of the late BEnyAMIN K. PHELPs. 

A controversy is being waged at New York, between GENERAL 
L. P. pt CesnoLta and Mr. Gaston FEUARDENT, a dealer in antiques, 
the latter alleging that some of the Cypriote statues have been 
“restored” to the extent of falsification. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce has adopted a resolution, 
that Congress should enact suitable legislation for the distribution 
of the Geneva award to those who lost vessels and cargoes by the 
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extra insurance. 

Lieut. SCHWATKA has written a letter, urging that an expedi- 
tion be immediately organized to proceed to the relief of the Jean- 
nette expedition. 


of Great Britain. 

The New York Board of Trade has adopted a resolution declar- 
ing it to be the duty of every citizen to steadily labor to secure the 
enactment of State and national laws holding railroads to proper 
responsibility to the public, and to create an executive power to 
have them enforced. 

The published versions of the treaties with China are said to be 
correct. A delay of a fortnight in concluding the negotiations was 
necessitated because the word “ disaster”? occurred in the draft, a 
word which cannot be brought before the Emperor within five 
day s of such occasions as a royal birthday. 

LONGFELLOW’s “ Masque of Pandora,” prepared for the stage 
by Mr. Botton Rowe, and set to music by Mr. ALFRED CELLIER, 
was produced at the Boston Theatre on the roth, as a spectacular 
opera, with Miss BLANCHE RoosEVELT as Pandora. 

The Diamond Match Company, with a capital of $2,250,000, 
has been formed at New Haven, Conn. It will control the manu- 
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Confederate cruisers, and’ who were obliged to protect cargoes by | ©? the 12th, and on motion of Professor VircHow passed resolutions 


| condemning the agitation against the the Jews and petitioning the 


| Government not to interfere with the legal equality of religious 


He has presented the relics of the Franklin | 


expedition, brought back by him, to the Lords of the Admiralty | 
| 1880 only 15,000. 


professions. 

The production of silks in France is decreasing from year to 
year. In 1854, 41,000 bales were used; in 1871, 25,000, and in 
In Spain the production has fallen to 1000 


bales. There is a reduction in Italy, although it is not apparent as 


| yet. The import of Bengal silks has declined from 13,000 bales 


to 2,000 or 3,000 bales, and silks are now sent from Shanghae to 
Bombay. The figures of the Lyons Conditioning House show that 


_ the consumption of silk has not declined, since, in 1879 there were 
| entered 4,421,000 kilos of silk, as against 2,810,000 kilos in 1865. 


| 85,000 bales, of which 65,000 were for Europe. 


facture of matches throughout the country, and—the officials de- | 


clare—make its profit at the expense of the jobbers, not of the pub- 


lic. Matches pay a stamp-tax of a cent a hundred, wax tapers of | 


double that rate, and cigar lights of four times its amount. 

In a lecture on “France,” before the New York Academy 
of Medicine, on the 1oth, Dr. GEorGE M. BEArp exhibited subjects 
who ate cayenne pepper with delight, on being told it was sugar, 


and endured the pulling of teeth, cauterization with red hot | 


pokers, touching of the eye-balls, etc., without moving. Dr. 
Bearp said that bold, positive and confident operators exercised 
strong influences over modest, shrinking and sensitive subjects, 
and thus explained the great ascendancy of Mr. Gzorce HENRY 
Lewes over his intellectual superior, “GEORGE ELIoT.”’ 

Five executions took place on the 6th, the most notable being 
those of Mrs. MARGARET MEIERHOFFER and FRANK LAMMENS, at 
Newark, N. J., for the murder of the woman’s husband. Both 
died bravely, protesting their innocence. A confession was evi- 
dently expected, as an official was present with blank reprieves 
already signed, for use in case of necessity. It is, we think, some 
years since a woman suffered on the gallows in the United States, 
the last one executed previous to Mrs. MEIERHOFFER having been 
SusAN EBERHART, of Webster county, Ga. Five executions on a 
Thursday, in three different States, show a wide departure from the 


old superstition of selecting Friday for “hangman’s day,” first | 
At Syracuse, | 
N, Y., NATHAN ORLANDO GREENFIELD, a wife-murderer, has been | 


broken by Governor Hartranrt, of Pennsylvania. 


sentenced for the seventh time, and a stay of proceedings has once 
more been moved for. 
aged 9, has been indicted for the murder of a boy. 





General SkOBELEFF is reported as having invested Geok-Tepe. 
A detachment of 10,000 troops has been sent to his assistance. 

It is reported from Europe that the three Emperors’ alliance 
(Germany, Russia and Austria), (Der Drei-Kaiser Bund), has been 
established. 

_ The marriage of the Crown Prince RUDOLPHE and the Princess 
STEPHANIE of Belgium, has again been postponed, owing to the 
severity of the weather. 

The Independent Liberal members of the Assembly of the State 
of Panama have proclaimed Dr. PAaBLo AROSEMENA a candidate for 
President in the election of this year. 

The remains of Lieutenant Irvine, one of the officers of Sir JoHN 
FRANKLIN’s expedition in search of a Northwest passage, which 
were brought home by Lieutenant ScHwaTKa, were interred with 
honors at Edinburgh on the 7th, 

A plot to assassinate the Rajah of Kolapore and massacre all the 
English residents has been discoved in that state, Over 3,000 
Hindoos and Mussulmans were engaged, and twenty-seven of them 
are now being tried. 

In the House of Commons, on the 6th, Mr. Henry LaBoucHERE, 
Advanced Liberal, gave notice of a motion declaring that a hered- 


itary chamber cannot b institution in E | , ake ; ‘ ; ; 
y a permanent institution in England. Mr. | of the lion claiming three-fourths and disputing the remainder, is, 


yan might have been a peer himself, but for a trifling acci- 
ent. 


A few over 2,500 of the electors (Wahlminner), of Berlin met 


At Machias, Me., WARREN LONGMORE, | 





| we believe, somewhat older. 


The total export from Shanghae for 1880 is estimated at 80,000 to 
The Canton dis- 
trict has a poor crop, and only about one-half of the last year’s 
quantity will be exported. Japan will not ship over 15,000 bales. 

Mr Braptaucu has been informed that a party of foreigners has 
been overheard arranging to kill him on his way home from the 
House of Commons. The cause of their animosity is not suspected. 


THE DEBTS OF ELECTION. 

[* spite of everything known to the contrary, the masses seem 

inclined to believe that Mr. GARFIELD has succumbed to the 
Stalwarts, that they with great show of tainted affection have 
placed about his neck the collar of slavery. Hourly in the public 
press, Mr. GARFIELD is pictured prone beneath the guillotine of 
power, owned and operated by Mr. Conkiinc and Mr. CAMERON. 
And as the shadow of that infernal machine falls upon the country, 
the popular mind—now that the debts of election are pressed’ to 
payment—adopts the abject belief that Mr. GARFIELD will bow the 
knee to the “ boss” militant. Such belief does discredit to those 
who entertain it, and a very gross injustice to Mr. GARFIELD. It 
must not be presumed even that Mr. GARFIELD will pay his debts 
to persons with whom he did not contract them. 

It is but vaporing to say the Stalwarts carried the last election, 
they did no such thing. The availability of Mr, GARFIELD as a 
candidate was not so much as dreamed of by the Stalwarts before 
June 11th, and that morning it waslaughedat. The Independents 
began work for Mr. GARFIELD as a candidate in February a year 
ago, as Mr. GARFIELD abundantly knows. Once nominated, what 
did the real Stalwarts do for the nominee? Mr. CAMERON resigned 
the Chairmanship of the National Committee, which he would 
have retained had Mr. Grant been before the country, retired to 
the White Sulphur Springs, and was seen no more. Mr. Conk- 
LING disappeared behind the mountain of his own disgust, 
whence he did not emerge until September 17th, and then only to 
unbare the bloody shirt and do what lay in his power in embalm- 
ing for four years the memory of his defeated idol. Of the mi- 
nor Stalwarts, those who worked for the nominee did so _ be- 
cause they thought it the hour of their opportunity in that their 
masters were dumb. This is what the real Stalwarts did for the 
nominee. What did the Independents do? They began their 
active canvass for Mr. GARFIELD with the announcement of the 
32d ballot on June roth, they never flagged in men or money until 
November 3d, and they it was who forced the issue upon the ques- 
tion of Protection and Free-Trade, the issue upon which the fight 
was won. What they did was done frankly, cheerfully, earnestly. 
They worked well, they gave well. Their allies did nothing 
spontaneously, nothing gratuitously, nothing generously. This 
was the campaign. 

And now the Stalwart press asks us to believe that Mr. Conxk- 
LING and Mr. CAMERON are to receive the rewards they did not 
earn, but for which they promptly pose as proper recipients. It 
is a new fable, that a second mortgage is better than a first; that 


If what is thus tacitly asserted were 
true, thousands of voters might ask with righteous bitterness, of 




















































































what use is independence? Of what use is any effort to abolish 
the evils of our political system? For it was these very voters, 
who, detesting the intolerable burdens of the “ boss ” system, banded 
together in the beginning of 1880, placed their shoulders to the 
wheel, threw their dollars into the balance, nominated and elected 
a man who symbolizes their purpose, amid the applause of the very 
best citizens this country contains. Now that the battle is over, 
the “bosses,” with a hyena’s impudence, rush forward to devour 
the victory. And this marvellous exhibition of colossal imperti- 
nence is to be interpreted, we are told, that Mr. GARFIELD, 
whose election visibly strengthened the better tendencies and _ visi- 
bly encouraged the better men in American politics, has allied him- 
self with the very evils his nomination was compassed to condemn. 
What folly! 

We are further informed that Mr. GARFIELD is to consent to 
infamy—to break the unwritten promise, because he does not wish 


to antagonize the stronger elements of the Republican party. 


And what if he does? Have not the stronger elements of the 
Republican party antagonized the entire country? Do the 
“bosses” hesitate toantagonize any interest, however necessary tothe 
Nation’s good? Have they not even antagonized the very future 
of the party to which they belong, in an unending catalogue of dis- 
graces, in the substitution of petty personal spite for statesman- 
ship, and the supplanting of patriotism with the tawdriest aims of 
aggrandizement? Is the Nation to count for nothing against the 
whims of these gentlemen? Mr. GARFIELD, forsooth, must hesi- 
tate to antagonize them. How long will they hesitate to antago- 
nize him? Mr. GArrrecp will not hesitate to antagonize crime, 
how long should he hesitate to antagonize rampant political evil ? 
The brains of the country are not with the Stalwarts, nor the sym- 
pathies, nor the purer methods, nor the applause. They have only 
the thirst and gratitude of power. They did not win the election. 
The Independents, the better elements of our national life, the 
more respectable of our great body of citizens, did. Is it, then, not 
absurd to ask us to believe that they are about to be insulted by 
the man they elected ; that he, foregoing all gratitude and forget- 
ting all indebtedness, will stand up at the bidding of the Senators 
from New York and Pennsylvania and thus address the great army 
of Independents: “ As workers you are admirable, as victors you 
are valueless, because you have no experience; the true career of 
the Independent closes with the closing of the polls. Farewell.” 


THE MAHONE MANIFESTO. 

a inirer meer Manone’s promised deliverance in behalf 

of the Re-adjuster party in Virginia came along according to 
appointment. Preceded by a great flourish of trumpets, it was 
printed simultaneously by a carefully selected syndicate of Repub- 
lican newspapers, and a desperate effort has been made to make it 
appear that the explosion is of momentous consequence to the 
people of the United States. Those who have the patience, how- 
ever, to read it through and to sift the verbose phraseology in order 
to catch the ideas which it conceals, will not reach any such con- 
clusion. Where we were asked to find a demonstration of the fact 
that, instead of being an apostle of the justly abhorred gospel of 
Repudiation, General MAnonE is the original Debt Payer, we 
discover an apology for dishonesty which is repulsive in its bold- 
ness, and a perversion of figures which is the essence of menda- 
city. In the place of frankness, we have special pleading that is 


an insult to intelligence, and an outrage upon public morality. 
Where the blind guides told us to go in search of a Southern 
Democrat turned from the error of his ways and standing forth as 
the advocate of free suffrage, nationality and protection to Ameri- 
can industry, there is disclosed a demagogue with an eye single 
to spoils, and doling out trite and scarcely glittering generalities 
as a bid for patronage from a party whose principles he dares not say 
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hewillaccept. It would be a pitiful, if it were not a despicable specta- 
cle. The gist of the Manone plea for repudiation, is that Virginia 
is bankrupt,—which is an allegation that cannot stand a moment. 
Virginia is in many respects the most favored of the Southern 
States. Reconstruction touched her people very lightly, and she 
bent for an instant only beneath the stroke. The plague of carpet- 
baggers which devastated the Gulf States, and some others, was a 
passing spectre to Virginia. Her rehabilitation in the Union was 
the signal for an influx of capital and immigration which has had 
no check beyond that resulting from the weakening of the State’s 
credit through the machinations of Manone. The census shows 
that her increase in population in ten years has been 300,000. 
British colonists have made their homes on the south side of the 
James River. New Englanders have peopled the vicinity of Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth, and the tide-water section generally, and 
made a garden of many a strip of sand; while the Valley and 
Piedmont sections have been made, by investments of Northern 
capital, to yield, in larger measure than ever before, their wealth 
of minerals. With the diversification of agriculture, and the de- 
velopment of mines, the old and clumsy system of internal im- 
provements has been discarded. The Virginia Central Railroad, 
withasmall beginning and a smaller ending, has found its way to the 
Ohio river, and-bids fair to become a great trunk line. The Richmond 
and Danville Railroad has developed into the Piedmont and Air-Line 
between Richmond and Atlanta, or, we might say, Boston and 
New Orleans. Norfolk in the Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio, and 
the seaboard lines finds tributaries to her growing greatness 
asa seaport. The Shenandoah Valley has found an outlet for her 
agricultural products and manufactures, and will soon have another, 
and perhaps a third. Richmond and Lynchburg are already 
taking high rank as manufacturing cities, and Staunton, Danville 
and Petersburg are following fast upon their heels. There is no 
city or county in Virginia which is not better off than it was ten 
years ago. Only by an outrageously excessive undervaluation 
of land, by Re-adjuster assessors, is Virginia made to appear’ 
in the character of a bankrupt for the satisfaction of General 
MaAnone’s ambition. 

The Republican party cannot afford to receive General MAHONE 
into its ranks, even on probation, if the price is to be the con- 
donation of his great crime against public honesty. It has every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain by the proposed alliance. Its 
skirts have been more or less defiled in times past by the wander- 
ing of its unworthy leaders into the by-ways of political corrup- ° 
tion, but as a party it has preserved its self-respect by consistent 
adherence to the Golden Rule in public affairs. An honest 
observance of the plighted faith of the Nation and of the several 
States has been the secret of its victory in many a hard-fought 
battle. Again and again, too, it has gone down to defeat cheer- 
fully rather than follow the dictation of time-servers and dema- 
gogues, who were willing to bend the knee to the Baal of financial 
heresy. ' It is late in the day for a change of policy; and, certainly, 
there is nothing in the prevailing political conditions to warrant the 
desertion of the old standards. It is of some consequence, of course, 
to have another Republican vote in the Senate, but the price 
asked by General MAnONE is extortionate, and will not be paid, 
whatever bargain may be made by “the influential gentlemen” 
who have been so impressed by his views that they have thought it 
worth while to lay them before the country. Republicanism is 
not to be built up in the South by any such means, and if it were, 
it would be at the expense of Republicanism in the North. No- 
body will object to the Virginia Senator’s assistance in the organi- 
zation of the Senate, but let it be distinctly understood that 
no vote that he may cast will justify or obscure his repudiation 
record. He may be a Republican in time, but he has yet to bring 
forth the fruits meet for repentance. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 


WASHINGTON, January 5th, 1881. 


HE features of the past week in Congress were the debates on the | 


Ho.apbaAy relief bill ; the introduction of a bill to retire General 
GRANT with the rank and full pay of General ; the continued debates 


on the Funding bill; the SprincER resolution with reference to the | 


Halifax Fishery award, and the passage of the Indian Appropriation 


bill. 
SENATE. 


Wednesday, January 5.—A communication from President-elect 
GARFIELD, notifying the Senate that he had written to the Governor 
and General Assembly of Ohio a letter declining the appointment of 
United States Senator, was read. ‘The Vice-President also submitted 
a resolution: of the Republican Central Club of New York, that Con- 
gress pass the laws submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury, which 
will enable him to re-fund the public debt now falling due. Mr. Eaton, 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, stated that no action 
had been taken by the Committee on the joint resolution of Mr. Burn- 
SIDE, deprecating the construction of an Inter-Oceanic Canal by Euro- 
pean powers. 

Thursday.—Mr. Eaton, from the Committee on Appropriations, re- 
ported with amendments the Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation 
bill. It was placed on the calendar. The Senate then resumed con- 
sideration of the bill for the relief of Ben Hottapay. Pending debate, 
the Senate went into executive session. 

Friday.—Mr. WaDE Hampton made his first appearance during the 
session. Mr. JoNAs presented a memorial from W. J. Moore of New 
Orleans, alleging bribery and corruption in the election of WILLIAM P. 
KELLOGG as United States Senator, Moore being one of those bribed. 
The Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation bill was then taken up 
and considered in Committeeof the Whole. Mr. CARPENTER declared 
there was no Constitutional authority for the appropriation of the item 
of $1,500 for the support of prisons for American convicts in China, 
and moved to strike out all amounts for such prisons in foreign countries. 
After the adoption of several amendments the bill was passed. 

Monday, January ro.—The Superintendent of the Census, through 
the Vice-President, made a request for an additional $500,000 for the 
completion of the work. Mr. Locan of Illinois introduced a bill to 
authorize the appointment of General Grant on the retired list. The 
bill was read at length by request of Mr. Conkiinc of New York. 

Tuesday.—During the debate on the District tramp bill, Mr. WHyTE 
of Maryland offered an amendment to prevent various persons from be- 
ing included in the bill. It was agreed to. The debate afforded Mr. 
Morcan of Alabama an opportunity to arraign the Republicans for 
their policy toward the colored man and to explain the reason why the 
South was solid at the recent election. 

_ Wednesday.—Mr: Davis of West Virginia submitted a resolution 
instructing the Committee on Finance to inquire into the advisability of 
a change in the organization of the Treasury and other departments, so 
as to divide the accounts, etc., for the collecting, receipt and safe-keep- 





ing of the revenues from the disbursment accounts; to transfer from the | 


Treasury to the War or Navy departments the steamboat inspection, life- | 
saving and other services, and to place under the State department mat- | 


ters connected with our domestic and foreign commerce. ‘Tabled and 
ordered printed. Mr. Locan of Illinois called up the joint resolution 
extending the franking privilege to all official business sent through 
the mails by Senators, Representatives and Delegates in Congress, and 
in all other respects to be under the limitations of existing laws. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


_ Wednesday, January 6.—The House passed the bill amending Sec- 
tion 3524 of the Revised Statutes, authorizing a charge for melting or 
refining bullion when at or above standard. Mr. AcKLIN, from the 
Committee on Commerce, reported back adversely a bill to incorporate 
the Foreign Commercial Company; laid on the table. A short discus- 
sion ensued on Mr. SpriNGER’s Apportionment bill, as to whether the 
Committee on Elections or the Committee on Census should have charge 
of it. Mr. SPRINGER stated that the bill embodied more than mere appor- 
tionment. It was drawn in accordance with the principle of minority 
representation. It provided forthe same number of members during the 
next decade—z293. Deducting the Territories and District of Columbia, 
the population of the country was 49,369,714, which being divided by 
293, left a population of 168,498 as the ratio for one member of Con- 
gress. The bill was finally referred to the Committee on Census. 

_ Lhursday.—The Funding bill was again the subject of prolonged 
discussion. Mr. Tucker stated that, to-morrow being private bill day, 
he would on Saturday move to go into committee to consider the 
Funding bill by sections. The Speaker again laid before the House the 
reply of the Postmaster General to the House resolution in reference to 
abuse of the franking privilege. 
4riday.—Mr. SPRINGER offered a resolution calling on the Depart- 




















































































ment of State for all information in its possession concerning the Hali- 
fax Fishery award of $5,500,000 paid to Great Britain by the United 
States, especially with regard to the alleged fictitious statistics and per- 
jured evidence given in behalf of Great Britain before the Commission. 

Mr. NEWBERRY, obtaining unanimous consent, made a long state- 
ment regarding the false figures presented by duly authorized represen- 
tatives of Great Britain, and thought that the falsity of the statistics on 
which the award was based could be proven. He claimed that per- 
jured testimony was made designedly, and with such caution in cover- 
ing up its falseness that the American representatives could not possi- 
bly discover it. He believed that the party now in power in England 
had no part in this crime, felt keenly the disgrace attaching to it, and 
would willingly re-open the whole subject. Mr. NeEwserry then offered 
a resolution for reference to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, reciting 
the intentional wrong that had been done this country, and providing 
for a special committee to investigate the subject. 

Saturday.—The House went into Committee of the Whole, imme- 
diately after the call of committees, on the Funding bill. Mr. FERNANDO 
Woop made his first appearance after several day’s illness. No vote, 
however, was reached which afforded a test on the question of rate 
of interest. 

Monday Jan., roth.—Under the call of committees by the Speaker, 
the Indian Appropriation bill was reported. The House went into 
Committee of the Whole to consider the bill. Several amendments hav- 


| ing been rejected, and the committee having considered forty-six of the 


fifty pages of the bill, the Committee arose, and the House adjourned 
till to-morrow. 

Tuesday.—Mr. BLACKBURN of Kentucky offered a resolution that a 
select committee be appointed to examine into the charges of violation 
and all other abuses of the franking privilege. It was agreed to with- 
out discussion. Messrs. CONVERSE of Ohio, House of Tennessee, 
PHILLIPS, BRown of Indiana, and Roprnson of Massachusetts were an- 
nounced by the Speaker as the committee. The Indian Appropriation 
bill was passed in Committee of the Whole, but the amendment regard- 
ing the appropriation of $10,000, to defray the expenses of a commis- 
sion of ten citizens, provided for by the Act of 1869, was repealed by 
a vote of 106 to 11g. ‘The Speaker laid before the House a message 
from the President, recommending an appropriation for sending one or 
more delegates to the International Congress of Electricians, to be 
held in Paris, on September 16, 1881. Referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Wednesday.—The entire day was spent in discussing the Fund- 
ing bill. Mr. Woop of New York believed that with the removal 
of the tax on bank deposits and the establishment of a rate of 3 
per cent. the question of option was absolutely immaterial, becanse 
the bonds and certificates would not be likely to rise to any great pre- 
mium, and would be at any time within the reach of the government, 
at par or ata nominal premium. He believed that a 3 per cent. rate 
could be safely established, and he was confident of the speedy nego- 
tiation of every bond and certificate issued. Among those who en- 
gaged in the discussion was Speaker RANDALL, who advocated a 3 per 
cent. bond. If the House accepted that rate he would like to amend 
the bill so as to give the option to the government at any time after 
one or two years. He had received a communication from Mr. ELLIOTT 
of the Treasury department, which established the fact that even with 
an open market a 3 percent. bond could be negotiated. The amount of 
indebtedness falling due in 1881 was about $669,000,000. He would 
compel the national banks to take the 3 per cents as security for their 
circulation. He believed that a golden opportunity was presented to 
place the loan of the United States alongside of, and with equal rates 
of interest with, the most favored financial countries of Europe. The 
time limited for debate here expired, and Mr. Frye asked that he 
should be allowed to reply to Mr. RANDALL. The confusion in the hall 
was so great that it was with the greatest difficulty that the chairman 
could obtain order, and the gavel was broken under the vigorous raps 
before he succeeded. 

Mr. BucKNER of Missouri opposed the bill. ‘There was a Trojan 
horse hidden behind it—to make permanent the National Bank system 
of the country. Mr. Frye of Maine said that the question presented 
was not whether or not the government had power to dragoon the na- 
tional banks into taking 3 percent. bonds. He admitted that Congress 
had power over national banks. He admitted that the dragooning 
process could be applied if Congress desired it. Never in the world 
had there been a banking system so prolific of good and of safety to the 
people as the one now in force in this country. He would say to the 
gentlemen who attacked that system, that they would never find a peo- 
ple in the United States who would ever consent to a state banking 
system, where their deposits should not be secured beyond peradven- 
ture. The time for debate having expired, Mr. Newserry, of Michi- 
gan, demanded a division of the question, and the vote was first taken 
on fixing the rate on the bonds at 3 per cent.; it was agreed to—132 
yeas, 92 nays. The great body of the Democrats voted in the affirma- 
tive, and the majority of the Republicans in the negative. The second 
branch of Mr. Woop’s amendment, fixing the rate of interest on the 
notes at 3 per cent, was also agreeed to without division. 
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MOTHER SHIPTON. 
« The world to an end shall come 


In eighteen hundred and eighty-one.” 
MoTHER SHIPTON. 


So runs the old-time prophecy 
Of one who saw, tradition says, 
The magic of the far-off days, 
And read their hidden mystery. 


And tho’ the questioners may say 
The far-seen wonder of the rhymes 
Was writ, forsooth, in modern times, 
We'll disbelieve them for to-day. 


But let aS read the verse aright, 

Nor guess the inner fires that eat 

The world, shall lose their racking heat, 
And touch it with eternal blight. 


To stranger, follower, or friend, 
In this perpetual round of strife, 
Of life in death, of death in life, 
The world shall daily reach its end. 


Although it never shift within 
Its endless circle round the sun, 
Six thousand years ago begun, 
Yet daily shall the world begin. 


In health or plague, in war or peace, 
Despair, or hope, abroad or home, 
At last for each the end shall come, 

For each the world forever cease. 


And even so, in peace or war, 

In chamber noble or forlorn, 

The world, for him most newly born, 
Shall be renewed forevermore. 


For this our prophet and her kin, 
The world was ended long ago, 
But for the strong, the steadfast, lo! 
The waiting world may yet begin! 
Dora READ GOODALE, 
Sky Farm, January 1, 1881. 


AMERICANIZING FOREIGNERS. 


HE Constitution of the United States was conceived in a sanguine 
and generous spirit, and the temper of our federal legislation 

has, as a rule, been one of great friendliness and hospitality toward 
the oppressed of the earth. ‘That the serf and the bondman, degraded by 
generations of ignorance and servility, would not at once make desira- 








As far as our experience goes, it is not a frequent occurrence to find a 
foreigner who is really proud of his American citizenship, and whose 
views of public questions are not strongly colored by his national habits 
and prejudices. To the average German-American the right to drink 
beer on Sunday seems vastly more vital and precious than the right to 
elect governors, congressmen and presidents. To the pious Irishman 
the American unwillingness to support Catholic schools seems utterly 
senseless and preposterous, and the hostility of our reformers to whiskey 
strikes him as a piece of sentimental lunacy. The principles which 
underlie our educational legislation he is unable to comprehend, and 
the precious results of the evolution of American society he is incapable 
of valuing because they do not correspond to his needs. He has not 
reached the stage of civilization when religious liberty seems a desirable 
thing and a view differing from his own impresses him as having an 
equal right to toleration and respect. And it is well to bear in mind 
that it takes more than five years, nay, more than a generation, to de- 
velop the violent self-assertion of the barbarian into the altruistic and 
humanitarian spirit which is the latest flower of civilization. This 
spirit has, however, found expression both in our State and Federal 
legislation, and it is not to be wondered at that the ignorant immigrant, 
led by vulgar demagogues, seizes every opportunity to wage war against 
it. 

The first distinctly Americanizing influence which asserts itself in the 
immigrant’s life is usually prosperity. If he is a sober and industrious 
man, he is apt to conceive a certain vague attachment for the country 
which rewards his labor and enables him to lay his foundation for 
future independence. If he is a shiftless scamp, he imagines that the 
country owes him a living without any special effort on his part, and 
he hates it if it fails to realise his extravagant expectations. But we 
are only concerned here with the former class, which, fortunately, far 
outnumbers the latter, and shall try to sketch the process by which 
such an immigrant, say a German, a Scandinavian, or an Englishman, 
is gradually absorbed into the national organism, loses his foreign angu- 
larities, and becomes a citizen, not by a legal enactment, but by virtue 
of a slowly developed kinship and sympathy, which again produce an 
approximate identity of feeling and interests. ‘That in a vast number 
of cases such a process is never completed is willingly admitted, and 
that in others a hundred agencies tend needlessly to retard it, we have 
had ample opportunity to observe. But, for all that, it is a fact which 
many a far-sighted foreign-born American is forced to recognize, that no 
more than he can prevent the substitution of fresh tissue for the waste 
which is continually going on in his physical body is he able to avoid 
becoming, as it were, psychologically renovated by a prolonged residence 
in the United States. Let him return to his former home after an ab- 
sence of but five or ten years, and he will soon detect how radically 
changed he is, and how ill he fits into the relations which, in all likeli- 
hood, he has been exalting to his American neighbors as approaching 
ideal perfection. ‘They now look pitifully small and narrow to him, 
the gossip of the old cronies who drowse over their pot of ale at the 
public house seems petty and stupid, and the young girl to whom he 


_ was on the point of offering his heart just before embarking, has under- 


faith in the fundamental excellence of human nature and in the enno- | 
bling effects of liberty, outweighed all considerations of prudence, and | 


we have, as a result, a series of naturalization laws which, in their 
generous unwisdom, challenge comparison with the Utopian schemes 
embodied in legislation during the French Revolution. They seem to 
have been framed entirely in the interest of the foreigner, and with no 
reference to the perils to which American society, and possibly the Re- 


history and traditions of their adopted country, and often by birth and 
training hostile to the institutions by the liberality of which they profit. 
If the United States were but a conglomeration of loosely connected 
territory this policy would be utterly suicidal ; the foreigner would then 
remain a foreigner, and might, in single States, by the exercise of his 
political rights, acquire a predominating influence, and gradually im- 
press the stamp of his nationality upon the State legislation. 
local sentiment or State pride tvould be powerless to counteract such a 
result if the foreigners constituted a numerical majority or held the 
balance of power between the two parties, as the Irish do in New York, 
and the Germans.in many cities in the West. 


The mere | 
| migrant for his adopted country, is universal suffrage. 


But what has so far pre- | 


vented any irreparably disastrous consequences from the enormous | 
European emigration which has set steadily toward our shores since the | 


year 1848, is, apart from all minor causes, the fact that the nation is 


which immigration introduces. This process of Americanization, how- 
ever, is never accomplished within the five years which the law pre- 
scribes. In rare cases, where the immigrant has youth and culture in 
his favor, and his antecedents have prepared him for the judicious exer- 
cise of the rights which are here conferred upon him, seven or eight 
years may suffice for his transformation into a loyal and intelligent 
American, while in the great majority of cases a whole generation is re- 
quired, and sometimes two or three. 


Mh : l | gone some inexplicable transformation, and is now innocently dull and 
able citizens was, no doubt, clearly apprehended, but a certain fanatical | 


commonplace. The United States, which he has been eloquently abus- 
ing ever since his first wild project miscarried, and his first monumental 
blunder had its logical result, now appears as hyperbolically perfect and 
glorious as formerly it seemed crude and corrupt, and the converted 
malcontent retransfers his household gods across the Atlantic as rapidly 
as his baggage and his dignity will permit. 

We have known no instance in which a visit to the old home has 


enc ls ta j i | not had the above-described effect of making the emigrant a better 
public itself, may, in time, be exposed by the conferring of American | 


citizenship upon a heterogeneous rmass of aliens who are ignorant of the | 


American than he was before. To be sure, there are individuals who, 
even though they be not vicious, are so constituted as to be permanent 
failures wherever they may happen to live ; and as the ancient society 
of Europe has more charity for such persons than the pitilessly utilita- 
rian West, it is possible that they would find their indolent leisure less 
burdensome in the Old World, even though they may have tasted the 
liberty and the restless intellectual agitation of trans-Atlantic life. But 
these are exceptions and do not disprove the rule. 

The second agency which tends to stimulate the loyalty of the im- 
If he has any 
manliness and the energy to aspire for an improvement of his lot, he 
will soon discover the far-reaching effects of his vote. He will make 
an attempt, however feeble and abortive, to comprehend the questions 
at issue, and will decide them with sole reference to the way in which 
they affect his own personal interests. But the effort to understand, or 


nol | even to misunderstand, is still an effort which involves a certain amount 
large and strong enough to assimilate all the heterogeneous elements | 


of mental energy. The result of even local elections is always of vital 


_ importance, and furnishes material for unlimited discussion in every 


household. It establishes a bond of union, based upon a community 


| of interests between neighbors of different nationalities, and induces 
| them to codperate for the attainment of an end which appears equally 


| desirable to all. 


The man who, in Europe, was meekly content to be 


governed and rarely presumed to have an opinion, and far less to dis- 
approve of the acts of that exalted power called the government, is by 
| Slow degrees roused to a consciousness of his personal responsibility as 


Bae seea Sys 
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a freeman ; he is made to feel that he has something vital at stake, the 
preservation of which largely depends upon his own intelligence and 
judgment, and thus, without any direct reasoning upon the subject, the 
ideas of country and citizenship assert themselves in his thought, not 
as sentimental abstractions, but as concrete and palpable agencies, 
which will affect his own future and that of his children. The mere 
casting of a vote confers a dignity upon a man, of which he is apt to be 
very sensible if he has passed his youth and early manhood in a coun- 
try where the suffrage is a privilege of the favored few. Even if it ap- 
peals to nothing better than his vanity, it is yet not entirely useless ; 
anything which enhances a man’s value in his own eyes, is apt to in- 
crease his strength and raise the goal of his aspirations. 

Any one who has travelled through our Western States will have ob- 
served that the various European nationalities who have emigrated to 
the United States in considerable numbers, do not make equally good 
American citizens. Some, on account of their ignorance and low 
social condition in their old home, seem incapable of developing an 
independent individual judgment, and fall a ready prey to demagogues 
and ‘‘ bosses,’’ who use them for their own selfish ends to defeat the will of 
intelligent voters, and thus in a hundred unforeseen ways complicate the 
problem of republican government. Others again have such an exalted 
notion of*the inherent virtues of their own nationality that they de- 
termine to found a new Germany or Norway or Ireland on this side of 
the ocean, and to perpetuate the language and, so far as possible, the 
institutions of their fatherland. That this has originally been the in- 
tention of the great majority of immigrants who have crossed the At- 
lantic, is shown by the fondness with which they have clung to the old 
local and national names, with the adjective ‘‘new’’ prefixed. That 
the country in which they were about to settle had a civilization of its 
own, and a native genius strong enough to overwhelm them, rarely oc- 
curred to any one, and woe to him who had the courage to utter so 
disastrous a prophecy. He was atraitor to his nationality and deserved 
universal obloquy and contempt. It is almost pathetic to observe how 
long such a foreign community will stultify itself and refuse to recog- 
nize the futility of its resistance to the Americanizing influences which 
press in upon them. They will keep their children away from the public 
schools, giving them, instead, inferior and more expensive instruction in 
their own mother tongue. They will trade by preference with mer- 
chants, druggists and farmers of their own people, and sometimes pay 
a high percentage for the privilege, and occasionally they will attempt to 
assert themselves politically as a unit, following blindly the guidance of 
some spiritual or secular authority among their own number. In every 
considerable city of the Union we have a multitude of professional and 
business men, who take pride in emphasizing their Teutonic or Scandi- 
navian origin by signs, which in their language and lettering would be 
unintelligible to American customers. Deutsche Apotheke, Deutscher 
Arst, Deutsche Delicatessenhandlinng, Deutsches Wurstgeschaft, and other 
equally outlandish signs are to be found in every other block in the 
business portions of New York and Cincinnati, and in the still remoter 
West the Scandinavians, with equal persistency, advertise their national 
proclivities. And yet, in spite of these and similar devices, tend- 
ing to isolate the immigrant and retard his Americanization, it 
is notorious that but very few immigrant communities have  suc- 
ceeded in maintaining their distinctly national character for more 
than one generation, and that in these rare instances there have 
been exceptional circumstances which have especially favored a 
prolonged isolation. The remnants of the Spanish colonies on the 
Pacific coast were, previous to the construction of the Pacific Railroad, 
left so completely to themselves that they had no difficulty in preserving 
their language and traditions; the Acadians of Louisiana are as remote 
ey the American civilization in their new home as they were in the 
old. 


ness, have unintentionally developed a new hybrid dialect which is 


practically a compromise between German and English, and it is inevit- | 


able that the Anglicizing influence which has thus modified their origi- 
nal tongue will in time complete its transformation. The only apparently 
successful attempt at maintaining a foreign civilization within the Union 
is that of the French and Spanish Creoles of Louisiana, who were, 
however, subjects of France before they became citizens of the United 
States. But even among these venerable ruins the dominant Anglo- 
American spirit is making sad havoc; Gallic chivalry, with all its feudal 
traditions, is confessedly on the decline, and the sleek olive-complex- 
ioned clerks in New Orleans have (horribile dictu) of late been obliged 
to add a fragmentary knowledge of broken English to their other ac- 
complishments. 


example of Mrs. Partington in resisting the Atlantic Ocean, it is safe 





The Pennsylvania Germans, in their effort at national exclusive- | 











comes Whitehead; Mittnacht, Midnight; Jacobi, Jacobs; Schnittler, Cutler; 
etc. The son who has been born in New York or Chicago inhales 
somehow the spirit of American progress, he cares little for his Teutonic 
or Scandinavian descent, but prides himself rather on his American 
birth. He feels himself superior to the sentimental considerations 
which still have weight with his parents, and perhaps even patronizes 
his father, whom he looks upon as old-fashioned and incapable of com- 
prehending the genius of the century. We have had opportunities of 
verifying these assertions by a long and extensive experience, and are 
confident that they express the tendency of normal development with 
which our foreign-born citizens would do well to place themselves in 
harmony, and against which it is vain to contend. 





CONFEDERATE LITERATURE; IV. 


HE desire to separate from the North in all things, gave rise to an 
attempt to provide a distinctively Southern series of text books 
for the Schools of the Confederacy, and a number of school books were 
issued, chiefly elementary works. The papers were full of advertise- 
ments of ‘‘ Confederate ’’ spelling books and primers, ‘‘ Dixie Readers’ 
and the like. West and Johnston, J. W. Randolph, George Bidgood, 
of Richmond, and Sterling, Campbell and Albright, of Greensboro’, 
North Carolina, were among the most active in these efforts. 

In the winter of 1863 Mr. Chas. P. Dimitry resolved, with the writer, 
to attempt the publication of a Christmas book. It was called ‘* The 
Bohemian.’’ It was a pamphlet of forty pages, the page being in 
double columns, in the style of Dickens’s ‘‘ Household Words.’’ _ Its 
contents consisted of five stories, two by Dimitry, two by the writer, 
and one by Mrs. J. D. McCabe, and four poems, two by Dimitry and 
two by the writer. The paper on which it was printed was purchased 
at the Franklin Mill, then controlled by the government, and was 
sold as a personal favor by the superintendent. The production of 
such a book was beyond the resources of Zhe Magnolia office, and it 
was hard to find any other office that would promise to have it out in 
time for the holidays. At last Mr. George Garey, a leading printer of 
Richmond, as a matter of personal favor, agreed to set the type and do 
the press work. The authors read the proof and helped to turn the 
power wheel of the press. When the sheets were off they were carted 
to the writer’s house and, assembling a few friends, the sheets, with 
their assistance, were folded and stitched. The covers were pasted on, 
the book was pressed by putting it in piles under boards and placing 
bricks and stones on the boards. ‘This done, the writer took charge ot 
the sales. The edition consisted of a thousand copies, and the whole 
of the writer’s part of the edition was sold easily, and realized a profit 
of one hundred and fifty Confederate dollars—enough to buy five pounds 
of brown sugar, or a similar quantity of butter. 

Previous to the war the house of James Woodhouse & Co., of Rich- 
mond, had done a safe and moderate business as publishers of sheet 
music. Soon after the commencement of the war Messrs. George Dunn 
& Co. opened a house in Richmond. They were lithographers and 
engravers, and were Englishmen who had been induced to settle in 
Richmond by the promise of the work of the Confederate Government. 
They engraved and printed many of the Confederate notes and bonds, 
and also entered largely into the publication of music. The materials 
used by them in their business were imported from England, and as 
long as the ports were open their work was creditable to them, but when 
the blockade was completed by the capture of Wilmington, they, too, 
were obliged to come down to home-made materials. 

The drama flourished in Richmond during the war. Thecity had a 
population of about 55,000 in 1860. During the four years of the con- 
flict its population was very near 150,000. A large part of these were 
soldiers ‘‘on leave.’’ The mass of the dwellers in the Confederate 
capital had no social pleasures, and their evenings hung heavily over 
them. ‘They had to be amused, however, and all the places of amuse- 
ment were thronged. The theatre was literally packed nightly, and 
such a thing as a slim house was unknown. ‘The old Marshall Theatre, 
at the corner of Broad and Seventh streets, was a house well known to 
the members of the profession. Named in honor of the great Chief 
Justice of the United States, it had always astock company worthy of it. 
It numbered among its regular attaches such artists as Chippendale, 
Joe Jefferson, Edwin Adams, Wilkes Booth, George Boniface, J. H. 
Taylor, Mrs. Farren, Cordelia Cappel, Mary Devlin, and a host of 
others known to dramatic fame, and its boards had been trodden by 
every ‘‘star’’ of eminence that had ever performed in this country. 


| During the first winter of the war (1861-62), the theatre was burned to 
Considering, then, the history of individuals as well as communities | 
of foreign origin that have, metaphysically speaking, imitated the | 


to conclude that the energy employed in asserting one’s European na- | 


tionality on this side of the ocean is absolutely wasted. The children, 
or the children’s children, of the naturalized citizen, will in all probabil- 
ity Anglicize his magnificently unpronounceable name, and the superb 
polysyllabic combination of sibillants and gutturals will either be trans- 


the ground. The company removed to old Trinity Church, on Frank- 
lin street, next to the Exchange Hotel, and gave to the building the 
name of the Richmond Varieties. Performances were given there for 
about a year. In the meantime the ruins of the burned theatre were 


| cleared away, and anewand much handsomer establishment was erected 


lated or reduced, in accordance with Grimm’s law, to its approximate | 


English cognate. 


on the same site. The new theatre was formally opened in February, 
1863, with Shakespeaie’s ‘‘ As You Like It.’’ It was a beautiful house, 
and reflected great credit upon the builders. All the materials used 
were home productions, but the resul: was a handsome exterior, and an 


Schneider becomes Snider or Taylor ; Weiszkopf be- | interior that would compare favorably with any of the New York audi- 
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toriums of that day. The stage was large and admirably appointed. 
The scenic artist was George W. Grain. The theatre was the property 
of Mrs. Magill, who was in her day a well known lady of Richmond. 
The manager was Mr. R. D’ Orsay Ogden, who conducted the establish- 
ment under Mrs. Magill’s direction. Mrs. Magill was exeedingly lib- 
eral as regarded the management of the theatre, and Mr. Ogden, in 
spite of the abuse and ridicule of which he was the object, managed 
the establishment as well as the obstacles in his way would permit. The 
scarcity of competent actors obliged him to employ an indifferent com- 
pany, for which he was not responsible. He put his plays on the stage 
in good style, however, as regarded scenery and costume, and made his 
theatre an exceedingly attractive and well conducted house. Mr. Og- 
den also held out a liberal encouragement to Southern playwrights, and 
produced in good style a number of Southern plays. Among these 
were: ‘* The Guerillas,’’ ‘‘ The Lady’s Vow,”’ and “*Love and Loy- 
alty,’’ by J. D. McCabe ; ‘The Virginia Cavalier,’”’ by Captain George 
W. Alexander, the commandant at Castle Thunder, and a play, in the 
Tom Taylor vein, by Frank H. Alfriend, the name of which escapes 
us. All were successful. Ogden, for some cause unknown, became in- 
volved in a quarrel with The Illustrated News. The News never missed 
an opportunity to rasp him heavily, and he laid himself open to these 
attacks by his ambitious efforts to play characters beyond his powers. 
He essayed Hamlet, Macbeth, (which by the way, was announced on 
the bills of the theatre a Mackbeth,” or as Zhe News termed it, 
‘¢ Macbeth with a K’’) and the like. He had his revenge, however. 
In the spring of 1863 he produced John Brougham’s play of ‘‘ Pocahon- 
tas.’’ Zhe News had been for some time printing some most execrable 
portraits of Confederate Generals. In the play, Powhatan, the savage 
king, offers Captain John Smith a choice of deaths. A few lines were 
‘‘ gagged ’’ into the play to please Ogden, and Smith was made to pro- 
pose a means of his death to Powhatan in these words : 
“*T have a plan I’m sure you can’t refuse,— 

Just put my picture in The Illustrated News. 

No hero bold has e’r been —— there 

But has been murdered foully, I declare,” 

The scene on the night of the production of the play beggars descrip- 
tion. ‘The house was packed with soldiers, and the above lines were 
greeted with a roar of laughter that shook the building. Some friends 
of The News attempted to hiss, but the soldiers, who keenly relished 
the hit, drowned the hisses in shouts of approval. 


THE MODERN ART MANIA. 


A ROCHEFOUCAULD, who was at small pains to conceal his con- 
tempt for the hearts and understandings of the majority of his 
fellow-men, once remarked that if love had not been so much talked 
about, dramatised, idealised and insisted npon in poetry and fictioi, it 
would never have occurred to most people to fall in love at all. This 
is not the only field of experience that has required explaining and 
emphasizing to bring it within range of the apprehension of what 
George Sand was addicted to tense as ‘‘ ’homme moyen sensuel,’’ the 
average eating and drinking, money-getting and money- spending, use- 
ful citizen of modern civilization. lt has taken some time, and a con- 
siderable amount of energetic and detailed demonstration on the part 
of Ruskin and Pater, Eastlake and Morris and their coadjutors to cen- 
vince ‘‘ /’homme moyen’’ that his own taste and the taste of his father 
was something radically vicious and depraved ; that the furniture of his 
house and many of the equipments of living which he had been ac- 
customed to regard complacently as eminently appropriate and ad- 
mirable, were an offence and an atrocity. But once convinced of the 
fact, ‘‘/’homme moyen’’ accepts it to its extremest consequences, and 
plunges into the path of reform with all the momentum that heavy and 
inert bodies possess when once set in motion. The furnishing of a 
modern house, to persons who take such things seriously, has become 
a severe matter of conscience, a grave moral responsibility that is 
almost oppressive in its weight. Now, no one dares to buy anything 
ugly, that is, anything which violates the present canon laws of taste, 
the intrinsic uglinessor beauty of the object being quite another question. 
Li .or.aer days people were much more apathetic about such matters, and 
indulged in the luxury of having things as ugly as they pleased, if their 
taste lay in that direction, but now we cannot drink our tea out of cups 
that are merely cups of no particular pattern, nor sit easily in chairs of 
a degraded period. It cannot be said that the results of such indiffer- 
ence were altogether desirable. It is possible that people spent more 
time in furnishing their minds when they spent less in furnishing their 
houses. Most ‘‘ interiors’? were bare and unadorned enough, it is true, 
but on the other hand our friends’ houses were not converted into small 
museums for promiscuous bric-a-brac, and one was not called upon to 
admire objects that an instinctive desire to vindicate his taste, quite 
apart from any prejudice in favor of truth, would lead one to condemn. 
The Modern Art Mania has now acquired the proportions of a popu- 
lar movement, and is exposed, like all popular movements, to the 


dangers of excess from the indiscriminate zeal of its disciples. In 
former days it took an idea years to crawl from city to city, from 





country to country, and it gathered weight and stability in its progress. 
Propagandism was a plant of gradual growth; it appealed to a com- 
paratively limited class who were slow to adopt and slow to discard 
these habits of thought and their prejudices in favor of this or that 
mode of living. But the art of popularizing doctrines and theories has 
been brought to such perfection by means of modern appliances, that a 
whole nation is immediately accessible to whatever ideas any proselytizer 
may choose to present for its approbation, from the newest form of un- 
belief to the latest thing in patent medicines. A very little leaven 
now suffices to leaven the whole lump. If we come to inquire into the 
causes that have produced this wide-spread popular demonstration’ of 
zeal for decorative art, we do not find it to be wholly prompted by the 
motives that would naturally seem to originate such a movement, viz: 
love and appreciation of the beautiful and a desire to be surrounded 
and elevated by it. It has become the fashion, at least, to seem ‘‘ ar- 
tistic,’’? and any hobby that Fashion may choose to saddle is sure of 
finding plenty of zealous riders. To appear as well as one’s neighbor, 
and, if possible, a little better, is a powerful stimulus to ‘‘7 homme moyen.”’ 
Very little in life is worth having or doing for its own sake, but there 
are certain things that mankind has stamped with an artificial value, 
the so-called ‘‘ prizes’’ of life, and we accept them, and pass them from 
hand to hand like bank-notes, at their nominal worth. Competition is 
the pivot of modern endeavor, for very few men or horses will make 
their best running against time. Much of the effort and honest hard 
work of fashionable life affords us ourselves very little genuine personal 
satisfaction or gratification, and it seems strange that we should exert 
ourselves most for those for whose good opinion we care least. It is for 
our acquaintances that we put out our best wine, our best manners and 
our best toilets; for our intimates we reserve our pot-luck, our infor- 
malities of temper, and our dishabille. One of Balzac’s heroes, who 
had been famous for the possession of the choicest wines, the fastest 
horses, the most finished toilets, the most accomplished cook, and the 
most extravagant mistress, was severely reproached and jeered at by his 
friends when he announced his intention of marrying and devoting 
nimself to the pleasures of domestic life. ‘‘I have lived all these years 
for others,’’ he said. ‘* May I not now live a little for myself?’’ 


Many people buy their pictures and their china, their bronzes and 
their bric-a-brac in much the same spirit as they order a stylish livery 
for their coachman, or have their wives dressed by Worth, and consider 
that they have produced a correct and harmonious whole. Genuine 
individual taste may almost be regarded as a sixth sense, and one rare 
of possession. It is a perception of proportion and harmony and fit- 
ness that is so delicate and intangible that it can hardly be defined. 
With most people, and even with people of intelligence and education, 
taste is merely a question of more or less cultivation, a power of distin- 
guishing the good from the bad, that is developed by familiarity with 
the best that the human artistic faculties have been able to produce. It 
is an unconscious reference of the object judged to some standard by 
which it may be approved or condemned in proportion to its conform- 
ity to or divergence from that standard. It is not uncommon to see 
people who earnestly and conscientiously desire to possess a correct ar- 
tistic taste; but not having the requisite natural endowments to fit them 
for esthetic criticism, their taste becomes a matter of exclusion rather 
than of discrimination. Whatever belongs to a certain period, or ema- 
nates from a certain authorized source, or conforms to a certain ine- 
lastic standard of excellence is admirable and desirable, and whatever 
fails to fulfil these conditions is condemned. ‘‘ Z’ homme moyen,”’ 
who is not apt to be a very reflecting person, is much at the mercy of 
others for the direction of his tastes, his habits and his opinions. The 
eye of the average man, and particularly of the average woman, is a 
very docile organ, and can be easily trained to approve and find beau- 
tiful almost any given combination of colors or any prescribed eccen- 
tricities of form. The present phase of taste, though it contains much 
that is really good and admirable, can hardly be regarded as a perma- 
nent conquest in the realms of progressive decorative art, but rather as 
a sudden and brilliant raid into a comparatively new and rich region of 
country, from which the army of occupation may be at some future day 
withdrawn, at the command of their restless and despotic leader— 
Fashion. It is possible that after we have sedulously covered our walls 
and ceilings and floors and chairs with intricate geometrical patterns 
and carefully distorted images of natural objects, and have interposed 
asmoked glass medium between ourselves and the prismatic colors, 
that we may be compelled to revoke our dicta and educate our harassed 
faculties afresh. We feel a little complacent compassion for the nar- 
row and perverted standard of our predecessors. Many things that they 
held admirable, and not devoid of artistic merit, have become to us an 
abomination. But while congratulating ourselves on our own advanced 
position, it is impossible not to feel a secret misgiving that the next 
generation may look upon the present era as equally benighted, and in- 
sist upon a departure from the principles that we have so carefully enun- 
ciated. The present phase of art cannot be looked upon as a creation, 
but simply as the revival of a school that had fallen into disrepute, and 
the ebb and flow of human opinion is so strong and inexorable that it 
is difficult to believe that it may not be discarded again. 
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The finest and most constant quality of taste is discrimination ; that is 
the recognition of what is really excellent and permanent, in contradis- 
tinction to what is merely novel and transient. This is an important fact 
to bear in mind for any one who is expending much time or care in in- 
terior decoration. It is only the very best that will bear the test ot 
universal popularity and imitation. There are many pictures, many 
designs and many modest works of art which may charm us at the first 
view, but which become positively objectionable and intolerable at the 
hundredth. In this age of cheap, inferior and unlimited reproduction 
of whatever appeals to the popular eye, extreme care is necessary to 
guard against being attracted by what is merely novel and striking, 
apart from intrinsic merit. We have witnessed the extent to which 
some simple and inoffensive design can be persecuted and rendered de- 
testable and a symbol of the uttermost commonplace, in the abuse of 
the horse-shoe, the sun-flower, the peacock-feather and the dinner-plate, 
as articles of decoration. Many things which are in themselves attrac- 
tive and admirable may be rendered cheap and odious by being appro- 
priated by a mass of vulgar people. Even simplicity may be discredited 
if it becomes an affectation. The American people, as a nation, are 
not naturally devoid of a love of the beautiful and a capacity for its en- 
joyment ; but their utter want of artistic training, the entire barrenness 
of their surroundings and the prosaic atmosphere of their lives have left 
the artistic faculty practically latent in the race. It is impossible for 
an ordinary man to judge of a work of art until he has seen something 
of the best and can measure its demerits by its departure from the limits 
of possible excellence. That the American people are by no means in- 
different to this department of progress is evident from the eagerness 
with which they adopted, in many of their native manufactures, the 
stimulating suggestions with which the Exposition of ’76 abounded. 

America isnot likely at present to produce any genuine spontaneous de- 
velopment in the field of art. A busy commercial people, where the neces- 
sity for the struggle for existence is early impressed upon every boy; ana- 
tion with a past that is all broad white daylight, with no picturesque light 
and shadow, with no long indistinct childhood, full of childhood’s poet- 
ical belief and associations, is not exactly the mz/ieu best calculated to 
produce a race of artists. Our best work in this sphere has been done 
by artists who have been trained in foreign schools, who have accepted 
their traditions and standards, and who have completely identified 
themselves with European methods and ideas. Exception may, per- 
haps, be made in favor of Mr. Vedder, who, whatever his faults of 
technique, has distinct vigor and originality in his choice and treat- 
ment of subject. With all its indiscretions and affectations, the 
art-mania is certainly a move in the right direction. The mere fact of 
having one’s attention directed to what is beautiful, and being surrounded 
by it, must have a refining influence upon those subjected to its action. 
It is not merely what Lord Beaconsfield aptly terms the ‘‘ accidents of 
life,’’ luxury, social position, and material comforts, that make the lot 
of agentleman so much more enviable than that of a child of the people; 
but because the pleasures that to a man of refinement and culture are 
the most exquisite, the most intense, and the most permanent, are in- 
tellectual and emotional pleasures, which, in their full development, 
are impossible to a man of untutored perceptions and unrefined sur- 
roundings. 


LITERATURE. 
THE ALMANACH DE GOTHA. 


T is a very interesting book, this chunky little volume of some eleven hundred 
pages,with its scarlet binding and its golden crowns, though the average reader may 

be pardoned for thinking it, at first sight, dry reading. After all, however, statistical 
tables and family records are instinct with interest for the appreciative and thoughtful. 
And the Almanach de Gotha has a history of its own, a history neither short nor un- 
eventful. It is in its hundred-and-eighteenth year, and so dates back to a time when 
George III. had just ascended the throne of England, the American colonies were 
quiet and loyal, Wolfe had just wrested Canada from the French, Louis XV. swayed 
the sceptre over the kingdom of France, (Napoleon Bonaparte, who was to push the 
Bourbons from their seats, not yet being born; nor Wellington, who was to restore 
them), when Catherine of Russia was a comparatively young woman, and Frederick of 
Prussia had a quarter of a century of life before him. What changes the successive 
generations of editors of Herr Justus Perthes’s publication have had to chronicle! The 
little artillery officer born in Corsica rose to be Emperor, and on one occasion suppressed 
the Almanach because it did not recognize his imperial pretensions. What more signifi- 
cant act could this destroyer of traditions and disregarder of convénances have com- 
mitted ? Small wonder that German kings, princes, grand dukes and other eminent 
personages stood aghast at this Uzziah-like deed of a man who had not been born. In 
due time Napoleon’s name vanished, and Maria Louisa’s took an inferior position 
through*her second marriage; but later came an imperial restoration, and the house of 
Bonaparte was once more the most important that the editor had to deal with. But 
what changes have been wrought in ten years! Napoleon III. is dead; the name of 
his son has vanished from the Almanach, and in the short section devoted to the im- 
perial line of France there are only noted the widowed and childless ex-Empress and 
the descendants of Jerome of Westphalia, who in law and religion should give place 
to the family of an American woman that hasjust passed away. ‘The « Imperial line 








of France” is neighbored by the * Royal House of Bourbon,” with its detailed pedi- 
gree since 1643, showing the descent from Louis XIII. of the various branches of 
Artois, Spain, Sicily, Parma and Orleans. What a lot of throneless Bourbons there 
are, to be sure—Chambord, Paris, Carlos, Isabella, Francis of Naples, Charles and 
Robert of Parma, and the rest of them! And what volumes of romance one could 
easily fancy, with Herr Justus Perthes’s publication fora theme! By how many hun- 
dreds of scheming statesmen and royal parents and ambitious little princesses its 
pages have been turned over and studied, to settle who should be queen of this coun- 
try or empress of that people. Romances, how sad in many instances—we had almost 
written “ in most instances.” 

A truce, however, to sentiment. Let us open the book. Here,as frontispiece, is 
the portrait of the future Empress of Germany, the Princess Augusta Victoria of 
Schleswig- Holstein— 

A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair; 

A few pages further on we meet the counterpart presentment of the future Empress of 
Austria, the Princess Stephanie of Belgium, a giggling school-girl ; then comes the hand- 
some American-looking Prince Charles Egon of Fiirstenberg, and the series concludes 
with Gladstone’s powerful head. Last year Jules Grévy’s fine face was to be seen 
near that of Alexander of Bulgaria; in 1879 the Duke and Duchess of Connaught fol- 
lowed the Pope and Queen Mercedes; a year before that President Hayes’s portrait 
had the place of honor, and next year, in all probability, the man who began life as the 
driver of a canal-boat mule will find his face set between those of an Emperor and a 
Princess, whose family traces its lofty lineage away back to the Crusades. 


The curious in such matters may be interested in knowing that the portion of the 
Almanach de Gotha reserved for sovereigns of Europe and their families includes nearly 
eighty pages, the royal houses being those of Anhalt ; Austria, (with the collateral lines 
of the Hapsburg-Lorraine, Tuscany and Modena); Baden; Bavaria—the Wittelsbach 
line is, we fancy, the longest seated upon any existing throne, as it traces back to the 
twelfth century; Belgium; Bonaparte; Bourbon, with its numerous off-shoots; Bruns- 
wick; Denmark; Spain; Great Britain and Hanover; Greece; Hesse, including the 
Grand Ducal and Electoral lines, and the collateral branches of Hesse-Philippstha] 
and Hesse-Philippsthal-Barchfeld ; Hohenzollern, which includes the house of Prussia, 
the princely house of Hohenzollern, and the line of Hohenzollern-Hechingen. Hol- 
stein, with its terrible divisions of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderbourg-Augustenbourg, 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderbourg-Glucksbourg, and Holstein-Gottorp; Italy; Liech- 
tenstein; Lippe; Mecklenburg; Monaco; Montenegro; Oldenburg; the Nether- 
lands ; Portugal; Reuss; Roumania;, Russia ; Saxony; Schaumburg-Lippe ; Schwarz- 
burg; Servia; Sweden; Turkey; Waldeck and Wurtemburg. The house of 
Saxony, with its numerous branches, may be said to be at the present time in 
the ascendant in Europe. The Empress of Germany was a princess of Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach; the future Empress is a daughter of a Prince of Saxe-Cobourg, who mar- 
ried the Queen of England; the ex-Queen of Hanover was a Princess of Saxe-Alten- 
burg, and her sister is the wife of the Russian Grand Duke Constantine; a Prince of 
the house of Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha married the Queen of Portugal, another the daughter 
of the Emperor of Brazil; the King of Belgium, whose daughter will be the next 
Empress of Russia, is a Prince of the same house; his sister was Empress of Mexico, 
and soon. Nor should we overlook the fortunate King of Denmark, one of whose 
sons married the daughter of the King of Sweden, while another became King of 
Greece, while his three daughters are destined to be the Queen of England, Empress 
of Russia and Queen of Hanover, if Bismarck can only be induced to undo his work of 
1866, 

Some queer bits of history and romance are revealed to an intelligent reader of the 
Almanach de Gotha, though the courtly prejudices of its editor prevent him from 
making them public. Thus he does not tell us that the Empress of Austria’s brother, 
Prince Charles Theodore of Bavaria, is a surgeon, and a very good one; nor that the 
Landgravine Marie of Hesse-Philippsthal went through the bankrupt court in 1879; 
nor is there any indication of the re-marriage of the hereditary Princess Mary of Mon- 
aco, who was separated from her husband because their marriage was null through the 
“ bulldozing” of her mother by Napoleon III., but whose son remains legitimate—a 
queer outcome, this!’ Under the head of “ Reuss”—all the males of the house are 
christened Henry and numbered, the series beginning with the century—we find no 
mention of Prince Henry XX., who married a circus-rider and was dropped from the 
family roll; the Emperor of Russia’s peculiar family relations are, naturally, not dwelt 
upon. Who would think when glancing at the chapter devoted to the King of Sweden 
and Norway, who styles himself sovereign of the Goths and Wends, that his ancestor 
was Bernadotte, son of a French lawyer, and such a king-hater that he had his arm 
tattooed with a Phrygian cap and the motto “ Death to Kings.” From the list of the 
Princesses of Wurtemburg, too, we miss the name of the Princess Pauline, who had the 
bad taste to marry a man who wasn’t born—Dr. Willim, of Breslau, and to observe, 
when the court preacher who performed the ceremony dwelt upon her condescension 
and the sacrifice she was about to make, that she was making no sacrifice at all, but 
was the happiest woman in the world. 

The European sovereign who has the most remarkable array of titles is unquestion- 
ably the Emperor Francis Joseph, who writes himself—or is entitled to write himself, 
Emperor of Austria; Apostolic King of Hungary; King of Bohemia, of Dalmatia, of 
Croatia, of Slavonia, of Galicia, Lodomeria and Illyria ; King of Jerusalem ; Archduke 
of Austria; Grand Duke of Tuscany and Cracovia: Duke of Lorraine, of Salzburg, of 
Styria, of Carinthia, of Carniola and of Bukowin; Grand Prince of Transylvania ; Mar- 
grave of Moravia; Duke of Upper Silesia, of Nether Sillesia, of Modena, of Parma, of 
of Placenza and Guastalla, of Auschwitz and Zator, of Teschen, Friuli, Ragusa and 
Zara; Princely Count of Hapsburg, of Tyrol, of Kyburg, Goritz and Gradisca; Prince 



























































































of Trent and Brixen ; Margrave of Upper Lusatia, of Nether Lusatia and Istria ; Count 
of Hohenembs, Feldkirch, Brigance, Sonnenburg, “etc.;” Lord of Trieste, Cattaroand 
the Wend Marches, “etc.” In the matter of Christian names, it is a decidedly close 
thing between the House of Portugal and the Parma branch of the Bourbons. Duke 
Robert of Parma, within a twelvemonth, was made the happy father of a daughter 
named Maria Immacula Louisa Frances Praxedes Annunciation Theresa Pia Anne 
Ferdinanda Antoinette Josephine Lucia Appollonia Philomena Clotilda Emerentiana 
Martha Julia, and a son christened Joseph Mary Peter Paul Francis Robert Thomas 
Aquinas Andrew Avellino Blasius Maurus Charles Stanislaus Louis Philip-of-Neri Leo 
Bernard Antoine Ferdinand. This was doing well, but we must own to a sneaking 
preference for the younger son of the King of Portugal, who answers to the name of 
Alphonso Henry Napoleon Mary Peter of Alcantara Charles Humbert Amadeus Ferdi- 
nand Anthony Michael Raphael Gabriel Gonzago Xavier Francis of Assisi John Au- 
gustus Julius Volfando Ignatius de Braganza-Savoy-Bourbon-Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Duke 
of Oporto. 

In the order of seniority, the Emperor of Brazil heads the list of reigning sover- 
eigns, having ascended the throne April 7, 1831, when he was only six years of age. 
William, Duke of Brunswick, succeeded to the crown thirteen days later, but he was 
then twenty-five years old. Queen Victoria (June 20, 1837), is third on the list; the 
Emperor of Austria (December 2, 1848), is seventh; William III. of Holland (March 
17, 1849), is eighth; Alexander II. of Russia, (March 2, 1855), istwelfth. The Prince 
of Montenegro has worn a crown longer than the Emperor of Germany, who only as- 
cended the throne of Prussia, January 7, 1861, at the age of 63, and was crowned 
Emperor ten years later. The junior sovereign is Prince Charles of Schwarzburg-Son- 
dershausen, crowned on the 17th of July last. Taking them by age, the Emperor of 
Germany heads the list, having been born March 22, 1797; then comes the Duke of 
Brunswick, born April 25, 1806; then the Pope, Leo XIII., born March 2, 1810. The 
youngest is Alfonso XII. of Spain, born November 28, 1857. From the list of Orders 
we learn that the (recently-restored) Sovereign Order of St. John of Jerusalem traces 
back to 1120—-indeed, it may be traced to 1048; that the Order of the Golden Fleece 
dates from January 10, 1429; the Order of St. Hubert of Bavaria, from 1444; the 
Order of the Elephant (Denmark), trom 1462, and that of the Danebrog, from 1219; 
the military Order of Calatrava, (Spain), from 1158, that of St. James of the Sword, 
from July 5, 1175, that of Alcantara from 1156, and that of Our Lady of Montesa, from 
1316; the Order of the Garter from January 19, 1548, and that of the Bath from 
1399; the Order of Christ (Portugal), from 1317, and that of St. Benedict, from 
August 13, 1162; the Order of St. Andrew (Russia), from 1698 ; and the Order of the 
Seraph (Sweden), from 1260 or 1285. Besides the existing Orders, there are twenty- 
four still conferred by sovereigns that have been dethroned, but no longer recognized 
by the governments of their countries, three of which are credited to Mexico, Itis not 
everyone that knows that Honduras has an Order of Santa Rosa, Nicaragua an Order 
of San Juan, and Venezuela an Order of the Bust of Bolivar. 

Had we but the time and space at our disposal, we might take our readers on a 
pleasant ramble through the second part of the d/manach de Gotha, which is devoted 
to the mediatized Princes of Germany, non-regnant princely houses, and ducal and 
princely families in general. Here, for instance, are the Counts of Erbach-Erbach, 
who claim descent from Eginhard and Charlemagne’s daughter Emma—he had no 
such daughter, but let that pass! The head of the house married a gardener’s daugh- 
ter last year, but Herr Justus Perthes’s editor is silent on that subject. From the roll of 
the Princesses of Salm we miss the name of one, not by any means the least deserving 
of them—the American circus-rider who took a by no means inconspicuous part in events 
in Mexico some fifteen years ago. Nor do we find under the head of « Hatzfeldt” 
any mention of the marriage of the Prince with still another circus-rider—Emilie Lois- 
set. Here is the Levis family, one member of which styles himself « Hereditary Mar- 
shal of the Faith,” as one may well do when he can trace his pedigree clear back to 
Levi, the son of Jacob, and has among his family treasures a picture in which the Vir- 
gin Mary says to one of his ancestors, “ Keep on your hat, cousin.” Here also is the 
house cf Rohan, with its haughty device, “ King, I cannot be; Prince, I care not tobe; 
Rohan I am,” all of whose members, male and female, are cousins of the King of 
France—when there is a King, d%e7 entendu. Or that of Broglie-Revel, one of whose 
princely heads has gone into a Carthusian monarchy, like his uncle, General Nicelai, 
who captured Schamyl. Or that of Montmorency, which has boasted the male line in 
Europe, since it was in 497 that the war-cry, “ God to the help of the first Christian!” 
was raised, but which is now represented by two octogenarian ladies. The late Empe- 
ror Napoleon revived the title in favor of the last Duke’s nephew, M. de Talleyrand- 
Périgord, but the family, we believe, protested against this, as it did against the claim to 
consanguinity of the Irish branch, one of whose members, em fassant, was the Lord 
Mountmorris, murdered in Ireland a few months ago. 


The Almanach de Gotha, it must be said, is, like most of the European books of 
reference, somewhat over-rated. 
German royal and princely families, it is as a rule an excellent authority, though at 
times it omits unpleasant facts. As to French and English houses it is less accurate : its 
foundation is always good, bu: the editor lacks the news instinct and lets deaths and 
births go unchronicled for months, or even years. Cardinal Regnier died a few days 
ago; his name does not appear on the list of Cardinals, but to make up for the omis- 
sion the name of Cardinal Pie figures in the book for 1881, though he died in May, 


In genealogical matters, especially as concerns the 


1880. This was the first occasion that we had to consult the book ; the result was not 
encouragiug. In its statistics, too, the Almanach is not always so as accurate as we 


could wish it, nevertheless it is by all odds the best work extant of its class, and there 
are few books more replete with interest for the lover and student of history, past and 
contemporary. 


THE AMERICAN. 
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—A peculiar kind of poeticai readings is fashionable in Paris. They are a revival 
of acustom much in vogue in the last century, 7. ¢., the recital in verse of stories, bits of 
history, anecdotes, etc. Musset leftexamples of them. The productions of his disci- 
ples are not of so high an order as were his own; but still they have often a stamp of 
piquant realism, good rhythm and sonorous and crisp rhyme, which go far to hide 
their slender foundation. ‘he authors only demand for woof an anecdote, a simple 
echo, a bit of news, and upon this thing weave the most delicate improvisations, which 
are at once adopted and spread from sa/oz to salon, from city to city, by the skilful readers 
of the time. French literary circles are said to be madly in love with these exquisite 
bagatelles. In the Cercle Artistique et Litéraire of Paris, recently M. Jacques Nor- 
mand read a composition of his ex ce genre, entitled Ecrevisses, in which he embodied 
a great variety of “sentimental legends, dreamy bits of poetry, pleasant badinage, 
humorous 4zstoriettes,” etc. M. Normand is known as a successful play-writer. 


—M. Adele de Chambray says, in Za Presse of Paris: That the crazes of the year 
in matters of fashion are as follows: First, corsages en tricot, recently abandoned to 
shop girls, but now capriciously revived. They are enameled with pearls of jet or 
steel, They are said to be ridiculous and uncomfortable articles of apparel, The rage 
in the line of 4¢/ozx or trinkets, is the darette brooch, for keeping knots and bouquets 
firmly in place. There is an avalanche of these dareftes, in yellow gold, red gold, tur- 
quoise, pearls, brilliants; while for those who prefer them there is a whole series of 
animals—elephants, apes, paroquets, swine, etc. The uglier the animal, the more fas- 
cinating seems to be the association. 


—The announcement of the departure of M. Emile de Girardin from Paris has 
created consternation in a good many sa@/ovs of which he has been the central figure. 
The general cry is, « No, he will not go;” and «No, he will not go” echo pretty 
mouths everywhere, in order to cause this youngest of septuagenarians to change his 
mind and remain a member of the circles in which, for fifty years, he has unweariedly 
served the fair. 


One of the annual fétes of Paris is that of the Christmas tree of the children of 
Alsace-Lorrain who live at the capital. It is given through the patriotism and gen- 
erosity of some ladies, and has become almost a national féte, according to the Paris 
journals. This year, especially, the attendance was enormous, and the celebration had 
to be held in the Hippodrome, instead of the 7%éatre du Chételet, as customary. The 
unusual enthusiasm manifested in it is, of course, due to the fact of its political sugges- 
tions and significance. The Paris papers are outspoken in their hope that the custom 
will serve to keep alive patriotism and hatred of German rule in the breasts of the 
little Franco-Germans. A great number of Senators and Deputies were present this 
year. In the boxes of the Ministers were seen MM. Jules Ferry and Tirard. 
Others present were MM. Andrieux, Henri Martin, Victor Schoelcher, Arago and Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps. ‘The Christmas tree was an enormous fir from the forests of Al- 
sace. Little girls in the dress of Alsace and Lorrain peasants offered to the guests 
sprigs of fir decorated with the national colors, which everybody bought and placed 
upon the person. The patriotic music was warmly applauded. It is thought that it may 
be necessary to hold the celebration in the Champ de Mars next year. The féte is 
certainly a remarkably significant indication of French feeling in respect to the German 
question. 


—The Norse romance of the eleventh century, entitled Odhin’s Trost, is pub- 
lished by Breitkopf and Hartelin Leipsic. The author is Felix Dahn. It is no romance 
in the trivial sense, but a prose poem characterized by much profundity and beauty. 
An Iceland Skald relates in it a sega of Odin and interweaves with it the history of his 
own house, the battle between the Christians and the heathen. The Zexzdenz of the ro- 
mance is to a robust pantheism—the Trost, or consolation, of Odin being that only the 
individual perishes, while the All survives. The style of the work is antique—sometimes 
biblical in tone, and characterized by rhythmic elevation, the use of alliteration, and 
occasional archaic terminclogy. 


—Apropos of the Dante-Concordance mentioned in our last number, it should be 
said that there is a Ximario, or Rhyming Dictionary, of the Divine Comedy, by F. Le 
Monnier, published at Florence in 1853. 


—The discourse of M. Maxime Du Camp, at his reception by the French Academy, 
disappointed the public expectation in having no political allusions. The discourse 
was upon the merits of his predecessor, M. Saint-Réné Taillandier. The response was 
by M. Caro, and is described as a most delicate literary morsel. The address of M. Du 
Camp was as flat and as devoid of brilliancy “as the twilight which the obscure glass of 
the cupola of the Institute permitted to penetrate the hall.” M. Du Camp’s personal 
appearance does not appear to be very engaging,—face very florid, pointed beard, 
look lacking clear-cut sincerity and rectitude, and a walk negligent to excess, giving 
an appearance of affected rudeness. His address was badly read. 


—A substitute for caoutchouc has been invented by a Russian named Sanders. It 
is manufactured fromthe heavy oils of coal tar. The substance is said not to altered 
by heavy pressure at an elevated temperature, serves admirably to insulate electric wires 
and cables, and, in short, equals caoutchouc for most uses. 


—Mr. R. H. Horne (“Orion” Horne) writes to a London paper that the friend to 
whom Carlyle lent the manuscript of his “ French Revolution” and whose servant used 
it for lighting the fires, was John Stuart Mill. 


—The Revue des Deuwx-Mondes has begun the publication of the correspondence 
of George Sand. The first letters date from 1824, when she was a happy young 
mother of 20, without any distracting ambitions or social thoeries, and are delightfully 
written. vn 


—The London evening “reviews” have long since appointed themselves censors 
and conservators of the universe. It is natural enough, therefore, to find the S¢, ames’s 
Gazette repeating the oft-exploded story that Dr. Guillotin was guillotined, and in a 
copy of French verses with notes intended to show the writer’s intimate acquaintance 
with the language, writing “ poéte” instead of “ poéte.” 


—/unch, in an alleged epigram, uses “ Parnell” with the accent on the second syl- 
lable, though we believe the Liberator places it on the first. Such names not unfre- 


quently puzzle the Saxon; thus The O’Gorman Mahon was once spoken of in London 
as the “ The Oggerman Mahoon.” 
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—America’s mission is to amuse as well as to feed Europe. The manufacturers of 
billiard-tables have already established prosperous agencies in the Old World ; American 
bon-bons were shipped to London last Christmas, and now the Paris correspondent of 
the London Dazly News writes as follows: “ American toys have found their way in 
large quantities into the show-rooms of the Louvre, Bon Marché, and other monster 
shops. They are the perfection of mechanical contrivance, but unpleasantly colored. 
Those which I have seen are in tin and other metals.” 


RECENT LAW. 


DECISION recently rendered in the courts of New York city is of particular in- 
A terest to persons keeping or patronizing hotels and restaurants. A gentleman hav- 
ing occasion to partake of a meal while absent from home, entered a restaurant, re- 
moved his overcoat and hung it on a hook, provided for that purpose by the proprietor 
of the place. When the guest had supplied his wants and was about to depart, he dis- 
covered that his overcoat had been stolen, and the restaurant-keeper refusing to make 
the loss good, the guest brought suit to recover its value. The defendant denied any 
responsibility in the matter, first, because he was not engaged in keeping a hotel, and 
second, because the guest had not delivered the overcoat to his custody. The Court, 
however, held that the restaurant keeper was precluded from denying that he kept a 
hotel, for the reason that in taking out a license to sell liquors,he had made an affidavit 
that his place was a hotel. Under the peculiar laws existing in New York regarding 
the sale of liquors, the decision has considerable local importance, for the reason that 
only hotel keepers are permitted to sell liquors, except in a few specialcases. Every 
liquor saloon, beer garden, and restaurant licensed to sell liquor, is registered as a 
hotel, and required by law to accommodate all guests applying for lodgings for them- 
selves and beasts, to the full extent of their capacity. At least three beds must be sup- 
plied for the accomodation of travellers, and to all intents and purposes the establishments 
are hotels, the proprietors being held strictly to the duties and liabilities of hotel keep- 
ers. In this view of the case aud the authority ofthe decision referred to, enforcing it, 
every indivldual engaged in dispensing liquors is liable to any loss suffered by custo- 
mers while in his place of business, except when it is occasioned by an act of Provi- 
dence. To modify this liability the proprietor must put himself within the law relating 
to the obligations of hotel keepers, as provided by statutes. 


The peculiar circumstances arising in New York city do not exist everywhere, but 
the principle that a hotel keeper is responsible for the absolute security of his guests’ 
property is universally recognized. It is embodiod in the Common Law, and has been 
generally followed closely in all recent statutes. Such modifications as have been made, 


are more in the direction of defining clearly the duty of the hotel keeper, and in aiding © 


him to perform it fully and effectively. Thus laws have been enacted permitting the hotel 
keeper to provide a safe place of deposit for the valuables of his guests, and to re- 
quire the guests to make such deposit. The laws do not relieve him of the obligation 
of guarding the property of his patrons, but permit him to select the most desirable 
method of doing so. But to avail himself of the special privileges afforded by the 
statute law, the hotel keeper must comply strictly with all of its provisions, the ne- 
glect of any one removing his case from under the operation of the statutes and sub- 
jecting him to the old Common Law liability. In some States, as in New York particu- 
larly, the hotel keeper is bound to post a notice in some conspicuous place in the room 
of each guest, announcing that a safe has been provided for the depositing of jewelry, 
money and other valuables, and that unless the guest deposits such property with the 
proprietor, he will not be responsible for its loss. Ifsuch a notice is not displayed as 
directed, the guest is at liberty to disregard any other notice which he may obtain, and 
hold his host responsible as under the Common Law. The statutes regulating the du- 
ties and liabilities of hotel keepers are comparatively of recent date, and numberless 
Jaw suits have arisen under them, looking to their propet construction. One point 
which has been very much mooted relates to the duty of a guest to deposit everything 
of value with the hotel keeper. The point has been raised that when the proprietor 
has complied strictly with all the provisions of the law, he is thereafter relieved from 
all liability for any loss occasioned to the guest, excepting as regards the property ac- 
tually put into his custody. The Courts have, however, taken a different view, and 
where a guest’s room had been entered at night and his clothes stolen, the court held 
that it would be an absurdity to claim tiiat the law required a man to deposit his necessary 
wearing apparel in a safe in the hotel office, or run the risk of losing it, without 
recourse to the host, if he retained it in his own possession. The purpose of the law 
was not to exempt the hotel-keeper from all liability; it was only to enable 
him to make his business less hazardous, by securing himself against large 
losses through inability to properly guard the property presumed to be under 
his charge. It is now well settled that a guest may retain in his own 
custody all necessary wearing apparel and still look to the hotel-keeper for 
its value in case of its loss. Just what is “wearing apparel” is still a 
mooted question, and the tendency of judicial decisions has been to enlarge somewhat 
its meaning. Ina case, a few years ago, which was decided by the courts of New 
York, a guest brought suit for the value of his watch and certain jewelry, which had 
been stolen from his room. The case turned on the question whether a watch was 
jewelry, such as the law required to be deposited in the custody of the hotel-keeper. 
The court held that it was not; that it was a part of a gentleman’s wearing apparel as 
much as was his coat or vest. The value of the watch could not affect the question; it 
might be worth only a dollar, or it might be valued at a thousand dollars; in either 
case, if the article was used by the owner, and worn by him asa part of his apparel, 
it ceased to be jewelry in a legal sense. But where a watch-seller’s agent put up at a 
hotel and kept a valise containing samples in his room, it was held that the hotel- 
keeper was not responsible for the loss of the property, as it was the manifest intention 
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of the law to relieve the hotel-keeper from the responsibility of caring for such property 
unless it was in his actual control. Some conflict has arisen in the decisions relating to 
studs, sleeve buttons and even watch chains, but it is generally accepted to be the in- 
tention of ths law to permit a traveller to retain in his own possession such articles as 
goto make up his ordinary attire,and which he could not deposit with his host until 
he had partly disrobed. As to the right of a lady guest to retain her ear-rings and fin- 
fier-rings which she is in the habit of wearing daily, there is a similar want of harmony 
in deciding. The safest course to pursue is to deposit them with the hotel-keeper, even 
though some personal inconvenience is occasioned. Ofcourse, all these questions, 
doubts and decisions arise only under statute laws which have changed the practice 
under the common Jaw. Where the latter is still in force the hotel-keeper is absolutely 
liable for all loss which the guest suffers while in his care, whether from the dishonesty 
of the former’s servants or of strangers, whether by accident or design, nor is the guest 
required to take more than ordinary care of his own property. But it is to be remem- 
bered that only hotel-keepers are made to bear this responsibility. Boarding-house 
and restaurant-keepers are only responsible where they are grossly or criminally negli- 
gent, and the loss follows immediately therefrom. 


THE STAGE. 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN: 11. 


him,—not against him. Most extempore speakers, we fancy, have accumulated a 
fund of phrases and figures, on which they can draw at will. When Daniel Webster 
was complimented on the admirable description of the British drum-tap circling the 
world with the rising sun, a description seemingly the inspiration of the moment, and 
called out in an unexpected debate, he frankly told that he had first thought of it one 
morning in a Canadian citadel, and that, taking his seat on a cannon, he had at once 
given it shape on paper, and then committed it to his capacious memory, where it was 
stored up, ready for instant use. Sheridan in this, as in more than one other thing, 
was like Webster. He set down every chance suggestion and sought to be prepared 
against the moment of danger. But, however carefully elaborated his epigram might 
be, there was no trace of the workshop; all the tools were put away and the shavings 
swept up. His wit, whether old or new, had always the appearance of spontaneity. It 
could not be said of him, as Joubert said of a would-be French wit, who was ever try- 
ing to entice you into the ambuscade of a ready-made joke, and whose jests had no 
trace of inspiration: “ //e sert pas chaud.” Sheridan always served piping hot. No 
one ever saw the trains which fired the corruscating wheel. And had it not been for 
Moore’s indiscretion, no one would ever have suspected the workshop, the kitchen, or 
the quick match. And it must be remembered that a very few of Sheridan’s strokes of 
wit, and not at all his best ones, could have been considered in advance. When taken 
unawares he was as ready as when armed for the encounter. His conversation with 
Fox, referred to above, and his maudlin confession that he was Wilberforce, and his 
apt repartee to Pitt—these could not have been planned and prepared. Go through the 
volume of “ Sheridaniana,” which his fame as a wit called out half a century ago, even 
after the publication of Moore’s misleading biography, and you will find instances almost 
without number, in which the steel of Sheridan’s wit struck fire from the chance flint of 
the moment. 


S' ) long as oratory is an art, Sheridan’s careful preparation should be counted for 


To say that because Sheridan sometimes used the wit of others, he had none of his 
own, and because he always prepared, when possible, he could do naught impromptu, 
is to reduce the popular belief to an absurdity. Strike out of his comedies all the jests 
he may have lifted from his predecessors, and the loss would scarcely be noticed,—we 
doubt, in fact, whether it would be detected at all, except by professed students of 
dramatic literature. Strike out of his record as a speaker in public and in private all 
the suggestions derived from others, and again the loss is scarcely to be seen. And the 
other charge is as frivolous as this. Sheridan was not a borrower, nor was he dull and 
plodding. Yet he did toil over his work, Butit was the labor of the artist who knows 
the value of his conception and seeks to bring out the final perfection. The care he 
gave to the polishing of his diamond till it should be as brilliant and as cutting as could 
be, led him at times to repeat himself; indeed, in later life, he reverted so often to his 
earlier and easier writings for stories to set more eleborately, that he incurred the re- 
proach of borrowing from himself. Even inthe « Duenna,” more than one song was taken 
from this or that copy of verses written to Miss Linley or some other fair lady, during 
his bachelor days in Bath. The curt assertion that a political opponent relied on his 
imagination for his facts and on his memory for his wit, he tried in several forms before 
he was finally satisfied with it. It is difficult to say whether this repetition of what he 
had used once already came more from a desire to leave all his wit in the best shape 
for posterity, lightened of superfluity, or whether it sprang from his natural laziness, 
which led him always to fall back on what he had on hand when it was possible to 
avoid the exertion of originality. So far did he carry this, not only in public but in 
private, that, as Mr. Harness tells us, he endangered the peace of his household ; his 
second wife was found one day walking up and down her drawing-room, apparently in 
a frantic state of mind, calling her husband a villain, because, as she explained after 
some hesitation, she had just discovered that the love letters he sent her were the 
very same as those which he had sent to his first wife! Asa writer inthe Quarterly 
Keview remarked, “ It is singular enough that the treasures of wit which Sheridan was 
thought to possess in such profusion, should have been the only species of wealth which 
he ever dreamt of economizing.” 

In discussing Sheridan it is difficult to resist the temptation of quoting at length; 
but, alas, whatcan one quote? The “ School for Scandal” and the “ Rivals” and the 
“Critic” have been done on every stage; Moore’s biography is in every library, and the 
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best of Sheridan’s good things are in everybody’s memory. Who does not recall the 
keen retort on Gifford, when, as editor of the Quarterly Review, he boasted of his 
power of distributing literary reputations. “He has done it so profusely,” said Sheri- 
dan, “that he has left none for himself.” . And the excuse offered to the tiresome old 
woman in the country, who wanted to take a walk with him, which he avoided on the 
plea of rain, only to be caught a few minutes later going off by himself, when he 
calmly explained that it had cleared up “ enough for one but not for two,”—a delicious 
non sequitur that Charles Lamb must have enjoyed. And again, his comment on 
Whitbread’s rejected address for the opening of Drury Lane after the fire, an address 
which, like most of them, served up the Phenix as the fzéce de résistance, ‘ Whit- 
bread,” said Sheridan, “made more of this bird than any of them; he entered into 
particulars, and described its wings, beak, tail, etc; in short, it was a regular poulterers’ 
description ofa phenix.” This stroke so pleased Poe that in his “ Marginalia” he uses it as 
though it were his own. All writers have their little tricks of style and their favorite turns 
of phrase. The device which he most delighted in, and which he employed to greater 
advantage than any other dramatist I can recall, 1s the use of technical metaphors, A 
certain kind of trade idiom or professional metaphor is peculiarly Sheridan’s own, and 
it is to be found alike in his speeches and his plays. In the opening lines of “St. 
Patrick’s Day, or the Scheming Lieutenant,” the forgotten farce he wrote for the benefit 
of Clinch, the actor who had saved the “ Rivals” from a second damnation, the meta- 
phor is military, as becomes the subject : 

rst Soldier. I say youare wrong; we should all speak together, each for himself, 
and all at once, that we may be heard the better. 

and Soldier. Right, Jack, we'll argue in platoons. 

3rd Soldier. Ay, ay, let him have our grievances in a volley. 


In one of his great speeches against Warren Hastings he refers to the singular 
union of military power and shop-keeping interests which characterized his rule of 
India :—* Alike in the political and the military line, could be observed auctioneering 
ambassadors and trading generals, and thus we saw a revolution brought about by 
affidavits ; an army employed in executing anarrest : a town beseiged ona note of hand ; 
a prince dethroned for the balance of an account. Thus it was they exhibited a gov- 
ernment which united the mock majesty of a bloody sceptre and the little traffic of a 
merchant’s counting-house, wielding a truncheon with one hand, and picking a pocket 
with the other !” 

In a similar vein, when one of the opposing counsel in the same trial, handled one 
of Sheridan’s figures of speech rather roughly, he said in reply that it was the first time 
in his life he “had ever heard of special pleading on a metaphor, or a bill of indict- 
ment against a trope. But such was the turn of the learned counsel’s mind that when 
he attempted to be humorous no jest could be found, and, when serious, no fact was 
visible.” In this speech we can trace the results of Sheridan’s rubbing against the law 
in the few months that intervened between his leaving Bath and the production of the 
“ Rivals.” In that play, as in the “ School for Scandal,” the same kind of figure is to 
be discovered plentifully and always adroitly used. Captain Absolute tells Sir An- 
thony, who has picked out a wife for him, that he cannot marry her as his “heart is 
engaged to an angel.” 

Sir Anthony. Then pray let it send an excuse. It is very sorry—but business pre- 
vents its waiting on her. 

Captain Absolute. But my vows are pledged to her. 

Sir Anthony. Let her foreclose Jack; let her foreclose; they are not worth re- 
deeming; besides, you have the angel’s vows in exchange, I suppose, so there can be 
loss there.” 

Legal terms had already been employed before in the play. Captain Absolute had 
scolded his servant Tag for going into unnecessary detail in the telling ofa lie, and Tag 
had replied : 

“I beg pardon, sir, I beg pardon, but with submission, a lie is nothing unless one 
supports it. Sir, whenever I draw on my invention for a good current lie, I always 
forge the indorsements, as well as the bill. 

Captain Absolute—« Well, take care you don’t hurt your credit by offering too 
much security.” 

And in the “ School for Scandal,” when Sir Peter Teazle inveighs against tittle- 
tattlers, Mrs. Candour asks him if he would be severe on those who only report what 
they hear, Sir Peter retorts at once with: 

«Yes, madam, I would have law merchant for them, too; and in all cases of slander 
currency, whenever the drawer of a lie was not to be found the injured party should 
have a right to come on any of the indorsers.”’ 

These, although fine specimens of Sheridan’s manner, are but fair specimens of his 
wit. To show that at its best, we should have to fill page after page with the 
Parliamentary debates Sheridan illumined by a single flash, unexpected by 
any; or we should have to reprint here at length the great scenes of the 
the “ School for Scandal.” These no doubt would bear reproduction; indeed, they 
continue to come out in new editions for the library table and for the traveller’s pocket ; 
they are acted half a thousand consecutive times at one theatre ; they bear their hun- 
dred years bravely ; in fact, they show no signs of age. The “School for Scandal” 
is not one of the eighteenth century classics, which, like the « Spectator,” the « Ram- 
bler,” “ Rasselas,” and, perhaps, alas! the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” is taken on trust, 
and read by title only, like a bill in Congress. No, it suits the nineteenth cen- 
tury too well not to hold its own with the best work done since it was first acted at 
Drury Lane by the incomparable company of actors which Garrick had got together, 
and which, only a few months before, he had passed over to Sheridan. 

It has been said that many a writer who made a reputation in the last century 
would pass unnoticed in the nineteenth, so much higher has the general level of liter. 





ature been raised. Some of Sheridan’s contemporaries, now carefully forgotten, would 
not be known at all if they lived in our day. But Sheridan himselt, if one may haz- 
ard the opinion, would be even more successful if he were alive now. The qualities 
he had in abundance, the second half of the nineteenth century can appreciate far bet- 
ter than the second half of the eighteenth century. Chief among these qualities is wit 
—a wit capable of dramatic disguises and fond of taking onchameleon hues. Certainly, 
we should not look to Sheridan for the high poetry or the far-reaching wisdom of 
Shakespeare’s comedy ; or the broad humanity and liberal humor of Moliére’s ; nor even 
the true-hearted tenderness of Steele ; nor the delicate touches of Goldsmith; but for a 
keen and common-sense wit as direct as Dryden’s, and varying from the high comedy 
of Lady Teazle to the low comedy of Acres, from the satire of Puff to the comic fan- 
tasy of Whiskerandos, from the sharp epigram of debate to the serried and logical elo- 
quence of the speeches against Hastings, one does not know where to look for the 
equal of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 





FINANCE. 


NEw York, January 12, 1881. 


The markets at the Stock Exchange have been very active during the week which 
ends to-day, but generally where opening strong they closed weak. Especially so has 
this been the case with the stock speculation. The unsettled feeling which character- 
ized the market on last Wednesday had been changed to one of great speculative con- 
fidence by Friday, and not until last Monday did the renewed strength seem to culmi- 
nate. Within the last two days, however, prices have shown frequent disposition to 
yield, and to-day the general list was especially weak in the face of the tremendous 
strengh of the telegraph stocks. The transactions in stocks amounted to nearly 
3,000,000 shares. Quotations made heavy advances from the closing figures last week, 
and even after the latter “softening,” gains of 2 to 3% are recorded by the greater 
part of the list. The situation on the whole, however, is not very flattering to hopes of 
continued stability on the present basis of prices. Beyond a doubt, the upward impulse 
had its origin and development from manipulation. That manipulation might have 
forced stocks up even higher than it did force them, and it possibly may advance the 
market next week. But where speculators have been buying, investors have been 
selling stocks, and no revival of last winter’s investment demand can be expected with- 
out a new stimulus. Much ado was made a few days ago over reported fresh pur- 
chases of American stocks and bonds for foreign account, but the best authorities con- 
fess that buying was on “ margin.” That is to say, that the securities did not leave this 
country and are held here for realization of profits. This being the case, when it is also 
considered that the last week has witnessed a distribution of stocks to a great extent 
from the stronger to the weaker holders, it must be acknowledged that a decided run- 
ning to sell may take place at any unfavorable development, or from any change in the 
intentions of the heavy operators. 

To-day’s business had closed before the announcement was received from Wash- 
ington that the House of Representatives had voted to make the rate of interest on the 
proposed new funding bonds 3%. This action may possibly temporarily stimulate re- 
newed “bull” speculation. But on the other hand, the actual passage of the 3% re- 
funding bill has been anticipated to a large extent in prevailing prices. | In addition, 
there is the length of time to be fixed for these bonds, and a thorough defeat of those 
Congressmen who clamor for making the new loan payable in silver must be accom- 
plished before the law can become of any real consequence. Even after the bill has 
passed the House, it must undergo scrutiny and possibly revision from the Senate, and 
therefore it may be some time before the operations of 3% refunding can be begun, 

A review of the week in financial circles without the devotion of considerable space 
to Western Union Telegraph stock, would be like the play of Hamlet minus the hero, 
but nothing could be more unsatisfactory to treat than the movement of this stock. The 
one topic of discussion on Wall Street has been Western Union, and the stock market 
has “lived and moved and had its being” in this one stock. Nearly one-sixth of the 
entire business done has consisted of sales and purchases of Western Union, and its 
price has advanced this week 2114 per cent. The advance has been a marking up of 
the quotation each day through sheer manipulation, and it was not until to-day that any 
plausible reason was given for the rise. The various rumors on the “street” as to the 
consolidation of the rival telegraph systems which have been in circulation for the past 
few days, has been supplanted by a statement, on the authority of the President of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, that an agreement to consolidate his company 
with the American Union has been made. The high contracting parties are, of course, 
Mr. Vanderbilt and Mr. Gould. Details of the agreement are withheld until it has 
been ratified by the directors and stockholders of the two companies and statement of 
the terms must be, until then, mere guess-work. There are many persons of sound 
financial judgment who doubt the sincerity of the negotiations which have been pend- 
ing, and which are now said to be concluded, and they see many a possible slip in the 
reported consolidation in its progress from the hands of the two great telegraph mag- 
nates to its ultimate ratification and actual execution. Indeed, there may be found 
some skeptical people who suggest that “consolidation” will refuse to “consolidate ” 
after the manipulators of Western Union stock from about 80 up to 107 have unloaded 
their stock on purchasers who exhibit faith in the reported union of the telegraph 
enemies. Should, however, the Western Union absorb the American Union, another 
dream of the public, of reasonable telegraph rates, will dissipate—until$Mr. Jay Gould 
sees fit to re-engage in that profitable business (to him) of starting competing telegraph 


companies. 
Railroad bonds have reflected the course of the stock market in its early advance, 
but the movement in the speculative issues has continued with less abatement in con- 
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fidence at the close. Government bonds have been firm but only moderately active, 


as the market is awaiting the final extreme of the proposed funding legislation in Con- | 


gress. 


To-day, after the close of business at the boards, on receipt of the news from | 


Washington, regarding the action of the House of Representatives,some heavy transactions | 
were made in 4 per cent. bonds at prices which were I per cent. above the closing | 


quotation last week. State bonds have displayed little feature of interest. 


have made, now that the prosperity of the country is so great. Governor Pillsbury of 
Minnesota, has recommended the payment of the hitherto repudiated debt of that State 
in very strong language, and Governor Jarvis shows his confidence in the bonds 
of North Carolina by recommending that the law which compels all investment funds 
of the State to be kept in United States bonds be changed. 

Three years ago there could be found “ bears” on Wabash stock at 15 to 20. Yes- 
terday the company declared a dividend of 1% per cent. on its preferred stock, it be- 
ing the intention of the directors to maintain this rate quarterly. These two simple 
statements speak volumes of the vicissitudes of railroad life, which are as great as those 
of human life. The financial statement of the company for the year 1880 shows the 
gross earnings to have been $12,362,865, the operating expenses $7,642,227, and the 
net earnings (adding receipts for rent of tracks, etc.,) $4,733,138. After deducting in- 
terest on bonded debt, taxes, etc., ($3,726,055) a net income of $1,007,083 is left. The 
surplus, after the payment of the dividend ($300,000,) is $707,083. The president of 
the company estimates that the difficulties incidental to uniting the many roads of the 
Wabash system, the Southwestern railroad war, and other causes reduced the possible 
gross earnings by $1,500,000. 

There was a very decided improvement in the character of the statement of the As- 
sociated Banks of New York that was issued last Saturday and its effect was immediately 
felt in the money and stock markets. Money on call was not loaned above 6 per cent. 
since the statement was issued, and at timesloans have been made as low as 4 per cent. 
The statement showed an increase in the average amount of deposits of over thirteen 
millions of dollars; also an increase of one million in legal tenders, and nearly four 
millions in specie. The gain in specie was not as great as was to have been expected 
immediately after the disbursements by the sub-treasury at the beginning of the year, 
but the other items furnished a pleasant surprise to the street. The amount of specie 
held by the banks is now $61,948,900, and the total reserve is $75,766,300, which, 
notwithstanding the very large increase in the amount of the deposits, enables the banks 
to show a gain in the surplus of over one and a half million dollars. The very active 
stock market was the cause for an increase in the loans of over six millions dollars, 
while the clearances reached $1,179,878,986, the largest amount duringany single week 
in the history of the New York Clearing House. Within the past two months the clear- 
ances have three times exceeded a thousand million dollars, an amount never reached 
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until the week ending November 27, 1880. The quarterly statement of the National 
Banks of this city for the three months ending December 31, 1880 is remarkable in 
showing a reduction in resources of $11,654,100, the principal items being $4,562,400 
in specie ; $4,441,900 in United States bonds; $3,489,100 in loans; $3,044,200 in 
amounts due from other banks, and $1,717,800 in legal-tenders. 

An increase of confiderice in the securities of some of the Southern States is begin- 
ning to manifest itself, and the difficulty in obtaining securities heretofore known as first- 
class for investment without the payment of a large premium, which materially reduces 
the rate of interest to be realized, together with the low prices at which most Southern 
State securities have been justly selling, has caused renewed inquiry for those which 
promise the payment of interest and principal. In his recent message to the Legislature, 
the Governor of North Carolina says: “ This board (the State Board of Education) has 
in the hands of Treasurer Worth $91,500 in United States 4 er cent. bonds, derived from 
investments of fines, forfeitures, and penalties, and the entries of vacant lands. The law 
required, and still requires, these investments to be made in United States bonds. These 
bonds are now worth 112 cents onthe dollar ; so the $91,500 will bring $102,480. This 
fund, invested in the new 4 per cent. State bonds, which’are worth, say, 90 cents on the 
dollar will bring about $114,000, upon which the same rate of interest will be paid. I ask 
you (the Legislature) to authorize the board to make this change in the investment, and I 
suggest that all laws requiring investments or deposits to be made in United States bonds 
be changed so as to permit such investments or deposits to be made in the new State 4 
per cent. bonds.” The Governor gives his understanding of the fixed policy of the State 
to be “that, however little regard there may have been paid to the old obligations of 
the State, all her new obligations must be held sacred and inviolable, and the interest 
promptly paid on any new bond she issues, no matter what may come.” All that is 
wanted on the part of capitalists is a satisfactory assurance that this principle will be 
carried out, and the South will find no difficulty in obtaining all the money it wants at 
very reasonable rates of interest. 

An effort has also been made to obtain an order from the Court annulling the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad deferred income bond scheme. AI! this has re- 
sulted in the McCalmonts breaking silence respecting the course pursued by Mr. Gowen 
in his dealings with them and the London committee since the company passed into the 
hands of receivers. At the time that the trouble came Mr. Gowen was penitent, as 
shown by his letter to the McCalmonts, in which he declares, “now that disaster has 
come, I can see how in this, as in other matters, I have been blind, but I never looked 
at any side but success and I deceived myself more than anyone else.” But later, 
when asked to resign, he flatly refused, and he has since sought by every means 
available to retain his position at the head of the company. The result cannot be 
known until the election takes place, but the present indications are that the McCal- 
monts hold the controlling interest. 
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Fort Monroe, and the scene of many his- 
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Situated in the true temperate zone of the United States, Old 
Point Comfort enjoys a climate which is free alike from the en- 
feebling cold of the Northern States and the enervating heat of the 
tropics, The range of temperature during the entire year is sin- 
gu arly small, and the average for the winter is 47°. Its absolute 
reedom from malarial diseases gives it peculiar merit as a health 
resort, In the experience of physicians of over forty years’ resi- 
dence in the vicinity not a single case of fever has originated upon 
the “‘ Point,” and imported epidemic diseases have invariably failed 
to spread. 
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Situated at the head of the Government wharf, within 100 yards of 
Fort Monroe, and fronting directly upon the broad expanse of 
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A pamphlet descriptive of the Point and its surroundings will 
be sent free to any address : and information of any kind by letter 
may be obtained on application to 
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